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Infantry Organization 
Colonel P. L. Miles, Infantry 


Colonel Miles’ analytical study of Infantry organization will commend itself 


highly to the military student. 


The first part deals with the principles that 


govern Infantry organization; the second part, which will appear in the neat 
number of the JouRNAL, goes into the details of organization.—Epiror. 


ARLY in 1924 the Infantry Board 
E. sent out a questionnaire on In- 
fantry organization, 

In order to base my replies to this 
questionnaire on reasoned conclusions 
and not merely on preconceived ideas 
and prejudices, I made a study of the 
whole question and arrived at results 
that I had not foreseen at the begin- 
ning of the study. 

To begin with, I tried to set down 
the principles that ought to control 
the organization of Infantry. This 
seemed to me to be important. Other- 
wise, I should be likely to arrive at 
wrong conclusions because I might be 
influenced unduly by my own precon- 
reptions or might consider only some 
and not all of the controlling fac- 
tors, 

It is interesting to observe how 
preconceived ideas, based on limited 
experience or on superficial under- 
stock expressions like 
“unwieldiness” and “maneuverabil- 
ity,” influence one’s judgment in dis- 
cussing organization. 

A few officers, to whom were sub- 
mitted the list of principles enunci- 
ated for the control of proper Infantry 


standing of 


organization, accepted these princi- 
ples in their abstract form as sound; 
but, when they found that their ac- 
ceptance logically led to the destruc- 
tion of a preconceived idea of organi- 
zation, they began to seek for errors 
in the abstract principles. I, there- 
fore, ask the reader to examine most 
carefully these principles before going 
into the subject of their application. 
It they are incomplete or have been 
misstated or if any of them are erro- 
neous, let us correct them through 
constructive criticism at the outset. 
Then let us make a new study to find 
out what the deducible organization 
should be; but let us not warp our 
reason by prejudice after an accept- 
ance of the principles. 

I am not wedded to the organiza- 
tion suggested in this article. I con- 
fess that, at the outset of my study, 
I had no idea of such an organization, 
but I do believe in the principles enun- 
ciated and I do believe that the sug- 
gested organization is fairly deducible 
therefrom. 

Since I first submitted this study to 
the Infantry Board I have become 
more and more convinced that the con- 
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clusions reached therein were sound 
and that the organization deduced 
therefrom logical and desirable. 

One thing provided by the suggested 
organization is the availability of at 
least one unit in every echelon as a 
reserve. The lack of adequate reserves 
in certain units is a serious weakness 
of our present organization. This 
weakness has recently again been 
brought home to me at a tactical in- 
spection. 


The brigade was required to attack 
on a wide front. One battalion of my 
regiment was designated as brigade 
reserve. The only way that the regi- 
ment could get a reserve was to with- 
hold a company from one of the two 
assault battalions. The frontages 
were so great that both battalions 
needed all their companies. If the regi- 
ment took the company for reserve, 
the battalion from which it came would 
be reduced to overextending a single 
assault company or to withholding 
a platoon as reserve from one of the 
assault companies. The company from 
which the platoon came would then 
be reduced to overextension of a sin- 
gle assault platoon or the boundaries 
would have to be fixed so as to cause 
overextension on the whole front. In 
other words, it was a question in each 
echelon, on the one hand, of either 
overextending or giving up a needed 
reserve; or, on the other, of depriving 
the next lower echelon of a necessary 
unit. 

Ordinarily, the frontages and boun- 
daries are fixed so that it is possible 
to withhold some unit as a reserve, 
and we are getting used to working 
with the present organization and ac- 
cepting these smal] units as more or 
less normal for the regiment, in many 
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situations without inquiring into their 
sufficiency. 

The decision that had to be made 
by the regimental commander wa 
whether to give up his reserve anj 
any hope of influencing the action 
after the jump-off, or to withhold , 
company from one of his assault bat. 
talions and risk an early slowing 
down of the attack. Whichever the 
decision, the arrangement was unsat 
isfactory. It was a direct consequence 
of the present faulty organization. 

I am going to present to the readers 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL the text of 
the study that I made nearly four 
years ago, with some clarifications 
suggested by criticism and some adii- 
tional discussion made desirable }y 
recent developments. 

The considerations or principles 
that affect the proper and logical or 
ganization of Infantry for war appear 
to me to be the following: 


1. Since offensive action is the decisiv 
one, organization should be based primarily 
on the needs of the infantry in the attack 
more explicitly in the attack of large units 
against the strongest opposition they ar 
ever called upon to overcome. 

2. Whatever its size, each infantry wll 
requires two sub-units for the followins 
purposes : 

a. One to be available for frontal or 
holding attack. 

b. One to be available for an envelop 
ing or flank attack. 


3. The smaller units require a_ fore 
from which the sub-units mentioned in 2 
above, can be maintained at an approxima 
tion of their original strengths. 


4. All units, except the smallest, need * 
reserve to be used ordinarily as a complet? 
entity to meet enemy’s counter-attacks, fil 
up gaps, protect the flanks, provide for 0 
foreseen contigencies, and the like; but this 
need increases relatively in importance * 
the size of the unit increases, 


5. In the smaller units the requiremen'* 
of sub-paragraphs 3 and 4 can be met by # 
single sub-unit. 

6. The organization should be such that 
sustained effort in the attack can be had bs 
the passage of lines or by relief, permitting 
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new impulse to be given by sub-units 
equal in number to those passed or relieved. 


7 The organization should take into 
account the subject of control,” not under 
che ideal conditions of well-trained person- 
|, but under the condicions we are likely 
+» encounter with citizen armies in war. 


s The possibility of the division in its 
approach to battle being confined to a single 
road and, because of excessive length of 
column, being compelled to delay the entry 
of its rear elements into battle several 
pours. should have an influence on the or- 
ganization 


6 The needs of administration. Units 
sub-units composed of administrative 
personnel should be made as small and few 
ys practicable in order to avoid overhead 
and to leave for combat as large a part of 
the whole force as practicable. 


10. Provided that the unit can perform 
|| the functions required of it, as indicated 
i sub-paragraphs 2, 3, 4 and 6, the organ- 
zation should be sueh as to minimize 


OSSPS, 


ll. Each unit should contain as an in- 
iegral part such weapons or sub-units as it 
labitually fights with, leaving to be at- 

ched when necessary such weapons or 


sub-units as it requires only occasionally 
or in special situations. 

l2. Organizations must conform to train- 
ig requirements, 

18. No unit should have more sub-units 
n the next lower echelon than can be dealt 


with directly and expeditiously by its com- 
mander 

We might enunciate a fourteenth 
principle as follows: 

l4. So far as is consistent with the 


prin iples of organization, every unit 
siiould be wieldy and adapted to easy ma- 
scares 

Arms and equipment, especially 
kinds of transportation, affect the abil- 
i'y lo maneuver much more than does 
the size or combination of units. The 


extensive diseussion of and 


arms 


more desirable. 


Sti hother prineiple might be enunciated as follows: 

® the probable needs of the particular campaign or war.” 

rope ‘| is impossible for us to anticipate the nature or theater of our next war. 
Sila See 

requiring our 

resistance 

resistance 

modify t 

was ara nst 

‘ rran zat 


equipment is beyond the scope of this 
article. For these reasons, this four- 
teenth principle is not included in the 
list, but it is discussed throughout the 
article wherever applicable. The ef- 
fect on maneuverability of the vari- 
ous combinations of units discussed is 
not overlooked.' 


If you have not already reread these 
considerations or principles, I hope 
you will do so before continuing fur- 
ther, because they constitute the list 
of specifications according to which 
our organization should be 
structed. 


con- 


Criticism, which in at least some 
instances convinced me that my mean- 
ing had not been grasped in the above 
statement of principles, has shown me 
the necessity of further discussing 
these principles before developing the 
organization derivable from them. 

The severest criticism has been con- 
centrated on the first principle enun- 
ciated. 
stated—that the organization should 
be one suited to the most usual task 
that of an attack in open warfare. 


The contrary principle was 





I think it pertinent to state here 
that many officers apparently differ 
entiate stabilized and so-called open 
rarfare very sharply, as if they were 
widely different things needing wide- 
ly variant methods. As a matter of 
fact, a regiment in either case would 
almost always find itself attacking in 


“Organization must be suited 
This has not been considered 
As we 


ater, the only safe assumption for us to make is that this war will be one 

_reatest efforts and that our attacks will be made against determined 
If we are trained in time of peace to think and to operate against powerful 
with an organization suited to this difficult task, it would not be hazardous to 
organization at the beginning of a war if it chanced that this particular war 
« military power other than first class or in a theater making a different 
The converse of this, however, would be dangerous, indeed. 
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a zone of action, a little wider in an 
open situation than in a stabilized one, 
and encountering trenches more elab- 
orate and less destructible in the situ- 
ations when the lines had stabilized 
than where the opposing forces had 
just come in contact. Open warfare 
and stabilized situations shade into 
each other. Infantry has to visualize 
as its customary and to-be-expected 
task the assault of entrenchments. 
Every additional day that armies are 
in contact adds an increment of 
strength to the entrenchments. 

The maneuver for the Infantry unit 
is almost always within strictly con- 
fined boundaries. Even though the 
army may make a grand maneuver, 
nearly all of the purely Infantry units 
will be in contact with the enemy 
for several days and be compelled to 
attack in the customary lane and 
and against the ever-present entrench- 
ments. 


It will be convenient to discuss prin- 
ciples 1 and 8 together; that is, the 
principle that Infantry must be or- 
ganized primarily to perform its most 
difficult task, and the principle that 
it must, when considered together 
with the rest of the division, be suf- 
ficiently wieldy to allow all the Infan- 
try to enter the battle in due time. 


There is the possibility that a unit 
might have to be increased so much 
in size to conform to principle 1 that 
it might in so doing violate principle 
8. The two principles, therefore, 
should be thought of together. I be- 
lieve that Infantry should visualize 
its most difficult task and be organ- 
ized so as to accomplish it, although 
it may be only an occasional require- 
ment. If the Infantry can accomplish 
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its most difficult task, it certainly cay 
its less difficult ones. If the Infantry 
is organized to accomplish its moy 
difficult task, there will be familiarity 
with the organization and sufiiciey; 
practice in the best employment 
sub-units to turn the trick. It ig hay. 
ardous to extemporize an organizatioy 
for one’s hardest work. If an adoptei 
organization were not best suited jy 
a less difficult task, there would 
little danger in extemporizing for jt: 
but to be compelled, in order to put 
over the hard job, to reorganize ani 
work with unfamiliar arrangement o 
mixture of units is dangerous and, jt 
seems to me, ill-considered. 
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There is a good deal of stock talk 
about unwieldiness. Adding an adii- 
tional sub-unit to a homogeneous unit 
does not of itself make the unit ma. 
terially more difficult to handle. 0p 
the other hand, the addition of a sub 
unit that is unable to march on the 
same routes as the rest of the unit: 
of a sub-unit whose normal marching 
rate is different from the rest of the 
unit; or the addition of such a number 
of sub-units or of individuals to « 
isting sub-units that in certain situa 
tions the whole force cannot enter the 
fight on the same day; or the addition 
of units of an altogether differen! 
kind, such as motor transport to aui 
mal drawn, would make the unit w 
wieldy and more diffieult to handle 
than before. 


since 
stage 
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The only change in the handiness 0! 
a homogeneous unit that results from 
a small addition to sub-units is 4 
slight increase in the time necess@!! 
to assemble sub-unit commanders and. 
in some situations, to complete the 
execution of maneuvers. 
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The addition of a fourth platoon to 
a rifle company or a fourth rifle com- 
pany to a battalion would affect in 
only the most insignificant way the 
wieldiness of these units. 


“of course, if many sub-units were 
added, the difficulty of control would 
be increased and the wieldiness of the 
onit decreased, because there is a limit 
«) the number of subordinates that 
any commander can properly control 
directly. 

Unwieldiness becomes apparent prin- 
cipally when the division is in column 
At the time of its 
entry into battle, however, this situa- 
tion of the division is exceptional, 
since it usually occurs in the early 
stages of a war, although it also oc- 
curs in wars of considerable maneuver 
at other stages. 


on a single road. 


Infantry usually takes its positions 
at night preparatory to attack, fre- 
quently marching across country. 
Road distances in these cases are of 
much less importance than in daylight 
meeting engagements of divisions or 
smaller units. Nevertheless, it is de- 
sirable to keep the division small 
enough so that when it marches on 
a single road it will be able to employ 
, its whole force in a single day in a 
leeting engagement. 

The second principle upon which 
organization of Infantry should be 
based, namely, that each unit above 
the very smallest requires two sub- 
inits, one for a frontal or holding at- 
tack and one available for an envelop- 
ing or flank attack, needs no discus- 
‘ion, as it is based on accepted battle 
experience, 

Principles enunciated above as 3, 4 
and 5 do require explanation and ean 


most conveniently be discussed to- 
gether. Principle 4 reads: “All units 
need a reserve to be used ordinarily as 
a complete entity to meet the enemy’s 
counter-attacks, fill up gaps, protect 
the flanks, provide for unforeseen con- 
tingencies, and the like; but this need 
increases relatively in importance as 
the size of the unit increases.” The 
gist of principle 5 is that in the 
smaller units the requirements of 
maintenance and reserve can be met 
by a single sub-unit. 

Principle 3 is expressed thus: “The 
smaller units require a force from 
which the sub-units mentioned in the 
second principle above can be main- 
tained at an approximation of their 
original strengths.” The small units 
meant are those within the company, 
and occasionally within the battalion. 
The losses in assault companies, and 
especially in their forward elements, 
are very heavy in an attack against 
a determined resistance. Without 
some source near at hand from which 
the fractions for frontal and envelop- 
ing attacks can be maintained in 
strength sufficient for them to func- 
tion, the attack must soon slow down 
or halt. Then, the only way a new 
impulse to the attack could be given 
would be by a passage or relief of 
front lines, or by reinforcement and 
consequent early commitment of 
troops needed for reserves. Considera- 
tions affecting the passage of lines or 
reliefs will be discussed later. It is 
sufficient to state here that neither 
of these alternatives to offset a lack of 
maintenance or support troops is prac- 
ticable. Maintenance is provided by 
reinforcement of the front line by sub- 
units to help carry out the missions 
already assigned to that line. It dif- 
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fers from the reserve, which finds it- 
self in the front line only in the exe- 
cution of some new mission such as 
filling a gap or executing a counter 
attack. Although maintenance or 
support should generally be by meth- 
ods of reinforcement other than by 
adding troops to the same ground 
occupied by others that have been 
halted, it nevertheless frequently 
causes a mixing of units. This is a 
disadvantage that increases in degree 
with the size of the units participating 
in the mixing. Therefore, maintenance 
troops, so far as possible, should be 
confined to units within the company. 

It is possible in the smaller units 
for the fraction available for envelop- 
ing attack to be used in part for the 
function of maintenance, but then 
there is the danger that it may not be 
able to carry out either function ef- 
ficiently. Therefore, if a separate 
sub-unit is not provided for mainte- 
nance in any echelon, the necessity 
for a proper size of the fraction avail- 
able for enveloping attack must be 
kept in mind. 

In small units the functions of sup 
port and reserve can be combined. 
This is because the functions of the 
reserve in small units are relatively 
less important than in large units. 
Difficulties in small units due to lack 
of sufficient reserves can be compara- 
tively quickly remedied by the next 
higher unit which is close at hand. 
The function of maintenance is the im- 
portant thing in the small unit. Some 
of the most important functions of the 
reserve in general are of comparative- 
ly little importance in the company. 
For example, the meeting of a hostile 
counter-attack. Counter-attacks are 
seldom made by an enemy until the 
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rear echelons of assault companies 
have been absorbed in the front line. - 
nor are they made by enemy force 
small enough to make probable their 
repulse by any fraction of a company 
available even if all fractions had not 
yet been absorbed. Counter-attacks 
must be taken care of by the battal. 
ions or larger units. Protection of 
the flanks is another function of the 
reserve, but the smal] enterprises tha 
may be made against a company or any 
of its sub-units can ordinarily be met 
by the employment of the more or les Af 
incomplete sub-units used as supports. impt 
The battalion reserve is close enough 
at hand to meet more formidable 
measures on the enemy’s part. 


The 
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tT , 
Perhaps too much space has bee me 


used in explaining these principles of 
support and reserve. The gist of the 
conclusions reached is this: A sub 
unit for each purpose is not required 
echelon if the unit is large 
One is enough for both pur 
poses unless the consideration of other 
principles of organization make av 
increase logical and desirable. 
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The sixth principle of Infantry o 
ganization reads: “The organization 
should be such that sustained effort 
in the attack can be had by the pas 
sage of lines or by relief, permitting 
a new impulse to be given by sub-units 


a co 
by r 
tali¢ 
in ¢ 


of equal number to those passed ort 
lieved.” 


For some reason not apparent 
the writer certain critics of the org 
inal paper written to the Infant 
Board on organization got the im 
pression that this sixth principle 4 
plied only to stabilized warfare or \’ 
an attack against a zone defense. 


Of course, it applies to any attack. 
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The critics seemed to believe that in 
«called maneuver warfare the rear 
echelons were needed for pursuit only. 
Even though we might be fortunate 
enough at times to carry an attack 
through to the pursuit stage with a 
single impulse, we must expect in the 
determined defense of selected posi- 
tions by a first-class enemy that sev- 
eral successive impulses to the attack 
must be made before the desired stage 
of pursuit arrives. 

As was stated before, these required 
impulses are given by the passage of 
lines or by the relief of the exhausted 
To make the impulse one of 
equal power with the original stroke, 


units. 


the relieving or passing units should 
be equal in number and in approxi- 
mately equal strength to those mak- 
Passage of 
lines can be effected during daylight 
or darkness, but when it is made in 
daylight it must be well prepared and 
powerfully assisted by artillery. Since 
such a preparation is the function of 
higher commanders, a passage of front 
‘ine platoons by support platoons of 
a company or of front line companies 
by reserve companies of the same bat- 
talion could not ordinarily be made 
in daylight even if these rear units 
were available, 


ng the original assault. 


Supposing an attack to be initiated 
at daybreak and the rear units of the 
‘ompany and battalion be kept intact 
‘or the passage of lines and no part 
of these units used for the support or 
waintenance of the forward echelons, 
the attack would very early be halted, 
hecessitating the passage of lines soon 
alter it started. But we have seen 
that such a passage of lines in daylight 
* Itpracticable. Passage of lines, 


therefore, is ordinarily a function of 
regimental or higher commanders. 

Reliefs are practicable only at night. 
The need for powerful supporting ar- 
tillery is absent in this case. The 
losses resulting from a properly ex- 
ecuted relief after nightfall are always 
much less than in the passage of lines, 
however well executed and supported. 
Since the passage of lines in daylight 
for units smaller than the battalion 
is impracticable and since exhausted 
battalions must in practice be relieved 
at night, the company and the bat- 
talion should be organized, if possible 
and consistent with other require- 
ments, so as to maintain their assault 
elements as well as can be, to the end 
that they may make the maximum 
progress possible in a single impulse 
of a minimum duration of one full 
day. That is, the battalion ought to 
be so organized that it can make prog- 
ress against the hardest going for at 
least one ful] day. If this is not the 
case, the fresh impulse, if given at all, 
must be by the expensive method of 
the passage of lines. If the fresh im- 
pulse is not given after an early ex- 
haustion of the battalion, the latter 
will be likely to be counter-attacked 
before nightfall, with the attendant 
possibility of the loss of all that it 
has gained. 

The four-unit organization lends it- 
self to the easy and orderly passage of 
lines and to relief, as well as to the 
execution of a powerful new impulse. 
However, the ease of passage of lines 
and of relief in the four-unit organi- 
zations will not logically lead us to 
adopt that organization for the bat- 
talion or smaller units because we 
have seen that the passage of lines as 
an independently initiated and exe- 
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cuted maneuver is not usually feasible 
within the battalion, and because the 
rear elements in companies and battal- 
ions must long before night, the time 
of relief, have been partly or wholly 
absorbed in the front line. 

In units larger than the battalion 
the four-unit organization would be 
desirable from the standpoint of sus- 
taining the attack. Before determin- 
ing upon such an organization, how- 
ever, it is necessary to see whether it 
is consistent with the other enunciated 
principles of organization. 

The seventh principle was stated as 
follows: “The organization should 
take into account the subject of con- 
trol, not under the ideal conditions of 
well-trained personnel, but under the 
conditions we are likely to encounter 
with citizen armies in war.” 

Theoretically, control is exercised 
only through the chain of command 
aided by the special means provided 
for obtaining information and of as- 
suring communications. Therefore, 
the principal consideration, theoreti- 
cally, is to assure in the chain of suc- 
cessive commanders only those num- 
bers in each link that the next supe- 
rior can properly deal with. The ideal 
condition, however, is never found in 
practice in smal] units. Due to lack 
of training of officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers and privates, a captain 
of the normal company of our citizen 
army must exercise a certain part of 
his control more or less directly over 
the total personnel. Moreover, the 
smaller the sub-unit of the company 
the more must this control be direct. 
The rifle companies of 250 which 
fought the World War proved to be 
too large for this direct control. The 
maximum size of the company that 
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would permit such contro! is Only con- 
jectural. However, to make any ap. 
preciable change from the conditions 
of the World War, the size of the com. 
pany should certainly not be greater 
than the 200 prescribed in the present 
organization. If other vital require 
ments can be met, it should be smaller. 

The matter of direct control do 
not enter as an important factor iy 
units higher than the company, be. 
cause control cannot be direct in suh 
units, however much within practica. 
ble limits the organization might be 
varied in an attempt to provide such 
control. 
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No special study has been made by the 


me of the aids to control mentioned 
above, namely, intelligence arrange- 
ments and means of communication 
The present organizations, I believe. 
are practicable and sufficient, although 
it might be found that if an organi. 
zation different from the present one 
were adopted, slight changes in the 
size but not in the number or desig- 
nation of sub-units might be neces 
sary in the communications platoon. 
The incorporation in the regiment of 
a sufficient personnel to perform @l! 
the functions evidenced in the names 
of the sections of our present regimen- 
tal communications platoon is in co- 
formity to the principle that each unit 
should contain as an integral par! 
such weapons or sub-units as it he 
bitually fights with, leaving to be 4! 
tached when necessary such weap0ls 
or sub-units as it requires only oc’ 
sionally or in special situations. 


orge 
roo 


pan 


For this reason the present organi 
zation of communications personnel § 
far more logical than the one we haé 
during the World War, where the per 
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connel of this kind had to be borrowed 
or attached from the division signal 
battalion, although it was habitually 
ysed in the regiment and the latter 
could not function in any battle situ- 
ation without it. As a matter of fact, 
the organization of communications 
personnel in our Infantry during the 
World War was determined altogether 
by the excessive weight given to the 
twelfth principle of organization enun- 
ciated at the beginning of this article, 
namely, that “organization must con- 
form to training requirements.” 

| believe that our present organiza- 
tion conforms to the requirements of 
the eleventh and twelfth principles of 
organization medical 
iroops and possibly the howitzer com- 


except as to 


pany. 

| never have understood any good 
reason why medical troops, merely 
because they were technical troops, 
had to be attached instead of assigned 
It cannot be 
denied that when needed weapons or 
troops are not a part of the organiza- 
tion, there will be occasions on which 
they will not be attached at all. 

Medical troops with combat units 
in campaign share the fortunes of 
these units, have their part in the suc- 
cesses and losses, and deserve as close 
in identity with the units as any of 
the other participants. Attached 
troops rarely get the same considera- 
tion as troops that “belong.” 

As to whether or not the present or- 
ganization of the howitzer company 
‘onforms to the principles of organ- 
zation we have been discussing, I 
have not attempted to determine. It 
all depends upon whether or not the 
battalion habitually and usually em- 
ploys a howitzer platoon in action. 


to combat regiments. 





If it does, there should be no howitzer 
company, bit the howitzer platoon 
should be an integral part of the bat- 
talion. If the battalion uses the 
howitzer platoon only occasionally, 
then it should be attached from the 
howitzer company as is now done. 
It seems fair to say that the howitzer 
platoon is attached to battalions for 
combat more often than not. The 
new type of howitzer will increase 
the possibilities of the habitual use of 
this weapon. I believe, therefore, that 
a special study of this subject would 
demonstrate the advantage of abolish- 
ing the howitzer company and of in- 
corporating in the battalion a section 
of 37-mm. guns and a section of howit- 
zers. 


The ninth principle of organization 
enunciated needs little comment. It 
applies to the necessity of taking into 
account the requirement of adminis- 
tration, and to the need of making ad- 
ministrative units as small and few 
as possible. 


In explanation of the tenth prin- 
ciple of organization the point is made 
that the organization should not be 
made to avoid losses but to serve best 
for the execution of the unit’s tasks. 
Avoidance of losses is the secondary, 
not the prime, consideration. If the 
organization, in order to avoid losses, 
fails to provide sufficient maintenance 
elements, the attack stops and the 
ultimate losses of the whole force are 
increased beyond those that would 
occur in a more powerful formation. 
even though the latter might cause 
greater initial losses. 


The eleventh principle of organiza 
tion and the twelfth should be dis- 
cussed together. 
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The only argument deserving serious 
consideration advanced for any organi- 
zation that does not contain the weap- 
ons and instrumentalities that it habit- 
ually fights with and needs is that an 
organization sometimes does not con- 
tain proper facilities for the best 
training in the employment of the 
weapons or instrumentality. I think 
it is true that technical training is 
frequently better in centralized spe- 
cialist schools or in specially equipped 
special units. jhan in small combat 
units, but I am sure the Service, gen- 
erally, now believes that the special 
schools and possibly the specially 
equipped units should be employed 
for the training of instructors for the 
small combat units and of certain 
men who belong to and function in 
those units after centralized training. 

There is always a serious disadvan- 
tage in a unit’s not knowing definitely 
what it is going to have to fight with. 
A commander should never have to 
ask a superior for the weapons or sub- 
units he habitually uses, nor wait un- 
til the superior attaches those weap- 
ons or sub-units to his command be- 
fore he can make any plans for their 
employment. 

If these weapons are not an integ- 
ral part of the organization of the 
sub-unit, there will always be superi- 
or commanders who will habitually 
keep these weapons in their own 
hands to be attached to their sub- 
units sparingly and only when their 
early employment in the sub-unit is 
obvious, imperative and unavoidable. 

It is true that this type of com- 
mander can habitually require his 


sub-units to turn over to him for re. 
serve or general employment unde 
his own orders any or all of thew 
weapons, even though they may be 
part of the integral organization 9 
the sub-unit. Nevertheless; whey 
these weapons are in the organization 
of the sub-units they ‘are much les 
likely to be taken. 


The thirteenth principle of orgay 
ization limits the number of sub-units 
in the next lower echelon of any wit 
to the number of persons that the 
unit commander can deal with direc 
ly and expeditiously. Of course, the 
importance and situation of the com 
mander, the distance he is removed 
from his subordinate commanders, 
and the complexity of the orders have 
something to do with it; but it is an 
accepted fact that when the number 
of persons to be dealt with exceeds 
eight or ten, it is necessary to sub 
divide—to deal direetly with two or 
more, up to about eight (depending 
on circumstances), and __ indirectly 
with the others through subordinate 
commanders, 


The advantage of setting down the 
abstract principles of organization 
first, before determining any orga! 
ization, is that one principle may \ 
balanced against another if they ap 
pear to be inconsistent with eacl 
other, the relative advantages and dis 
advantages of the application of eae! 
may be studied, and a way found, if 
possible, for their 
This I have tried to do. In the nex! 
paper I should go into the details 0! 
organization in conformity with thes 
principles. 
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ECAY from sex corruptions im- 
D puted to India by Katherine 
Mavo's book, “Mother India,” is hard 
to believe. Ten years ago, when In- 
Jia had a hundred thousand more men 
mnder arms than all the British colo- 
iex combined, we heard little of In- 
Jian decadence. We did hear much of 
the remarkable vitality which has en- 
abled the Indian peoples to survive 
We 
hear today of unrest and prospective 





the changes of many centuries. 


changes that indicate a renewed vigor 
of life. Undoubtedly there exists seri- 
ous unrest. India’s demands for self- 
government are becoming more insis- 
lent, despite the growing realization 
that self-government may bring more 
rm than 


good. From being deca- 


(dent, India today is intensely alive. 
Wil] she remain under British protec- 
tion and guidance, or attempt to gov- 
ern herself ? 


Before we consider India’s prob- 


emis, let us examine the main back- 
cround features of the situation. In- 
dia covers an area about equal to the 
part of United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Tn the north. there 
ie high mountains and vast level 


plains; in the south, tablelands broken 
ny ridges and peaks. The climate va- 


ries from extreme cold in the moun- 
‘aihous north to trepieal heat in the 
south. The population, nearly triple 
‘hat of the United States, contains 


lany distinct racial groups which rep- 
resent — th invasions of 
\rabs, Afghans, Moguls and 
which have submerged the 
lravidians. Two hundred 
Hindus, 


successive 
Ary ans. 


ey “lans, 
| rehisto; ( 


and seven} illi 
ind, seve een million de- 
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scendants of the Aryans, mainly in the 
central and southern provinces; and 
68,000,000 Moslems, largely in the 
north and northwest, form the two 
most important and most antagonis- 
tic elements. About 70 per cent of 
the people are farmers. Education is 
extremely limited; only 2 per cent of 
the women and 12 per cent of the men 
can read and write. There are 38 dis- 
tinct languages, and nearly 150 dif- 
ferent varieties of the vernacular: 
English provides the only common 
language. Religion plays a tremen- 
dous part in the lives of the people. 
Brahmanism, which embodies many 
sects, is the Hindu faith: Mohamme- 
danism, as set forth in the Koran, is 
universally accepted by the Moslems. 
Politically, India is a dependency of 
Great Britain. It ineludes British 
India, and about 700 native states and 
agencies, which, though ruled by In- 
dian nobles, acknowledge British sov 


ereignty. In British India, successive 
consolidations have knit together 
three-fifths of the land, and over 


three-fourths of the people, into a po- 
litical unit. The separate Indian 
states, not included in British India, 
cover an area larger than that of 
Germany, France, Spain and Italy 
combined; their population is more 
than half that of the United States. 
British influence 
diverse contrasting elements, for the 


has welded India’s 


first time in many centuries, into the 
semblance of national unity. 

The Hindu caste system is the most 
important single factor in the inter 
nal affairs of India. 
teaches that 


Brahmanism 
inextricable 
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part of the Hindu religion, is an out- 
ward sign of the history of a man’s 
soul. Each reincarnation is but one 
of many steps in the soul’s progress 
towards perfection. Established over 
twenty-five centuries ago to prevent 
the mingling of conqueror and subject 
peoples, the caste system remains to- 
day more rigid than ever. In addition 
to the original priest and warrior 
castes, there are now some 3000 occu- 
pational castes, and a large body of 
outcasts — the 60,000,000 “untouch- 
ables.” The untouchables lead appal- 
lingly wretched lives; but as long as 
they remain Brahmanists, they must 
suffer submissively. Gandhi, the power- 
ful Hindu leader, has fearlessly cham- 
pioned reforms to improve their 
conditions, but even he has as yet won 
for them scarcely more than the right 
to a miserable existence. According 
to the Hindus, caste creates satisfied 
groups of workers for the duties in 
each sphere of life. Among the Hindus 
themselves, however, caste arouses 
jealousy and hostility; in India as a 
whole, caste hinders every effort to 
improve social, economic, and politi- 
cal conditions. Centuries of privileged 
high caste supremacy and low caste 
submission have created habits of 
thought and action that are directly 
opposed to democracy. Caste is the 
primary cause of much discord be- 
tween the Hindus and all other In- 
dian peoples. All attempts to adapt 
this relic of ancient times to modern 
conditions have so far proven futile. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

An adequate food supply is the 
most serious economic problem that 
confronts India. Millions of the 
people are always undernourished; 
consequently, they have little reserve 
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strength to carry them through the 
lean years. Serious famines occurreg 
in 1899 and 1908. Crop failures jy 
1918 exposed the people to privations 
that left them easy victims for ap jp. 
fluenza epidemic during which no Je 
than 10,000,000 perished. Before the 
British assumed control, race war, 
religious wars, and wars prompted br 
personal ambitions or the desire for 
land and loot, carried off large nun- 
bers of the people every year; but 
with long continued peace, the popu. 
lation has increased rapidly. As 
seven-tenths of this population are de. 
pendent upon agriculture, their con 
tinued existence is largely a gamble 
on rain. Many of them know from 
experience the meaning of famine and 
starvation. 
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start. 
Famine prevention measures, con 


ceived and perfected by British en- 
gineers, receive constant attention 
from the Indian Government. Since 
1880, irrigation has added nearly 2), 
000,000 acres to the crop area. Pr- 
jects are now being developed which 
will increase the irrigated area to 4 
total of 40,000,000 acres. In the val- 
ley of the Indus River, the Sutlej and 
Sukkur systems will insure a reliable 
water supply for about 10,000,00 
acres. Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
have important irrigation plans under 
consideration, and in various other 
parts of India smaller works ar 
being planned or built. Irrigation, 
because it operates directly to i 
crease the supply of food, has provel 
the most effective means of famine 
prevention. The effective operation 
of these enormous irrigation systems. 
and their future expansion to meet 
the dire needs of the country, demand 
organization, scientific knowledge. 
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and technical skill which the Indians 

lack. . 
Conservation, co-operation, and edu- 

ation also help to prevent famines. 


js a result of the 1918 experiences, 
the Imperial and Provincial Agricul- 
tural Departments redoubled their 
efforts along these lines. Conserva- 
tion measures included better grain 
storage and shipping facilities, better 
utilization of existing varieties of 
livestock fodder, and active campaigns 
for the extermination of the pests that 
devour cotton and other crops. Co- 
operative rural credit banks have as- 
sisted the farmers to improve the 
business side of farming, and have 
thus given the farmer more returns 
for his labor. Co-operative buying 
and selling have made an encouraging 
start. Agricultural research by gov- 
ernment agencies has laid the foun- 
dation for vast improvement in the 
raising of wheat, rice, fodder crops, 
and cotton. The recently introduced 
Cambodia cotton is far superior in 
quality to the native short staple va- 
riety; its yield per acre is two and 
a half times as great as the ordinary 
crop. Government agencies not only 
develop new and better varieties of 
produce, but also raise and distribute 
seed, conduct demonstration farms, 
educate the farmers in agricultural 
science by the simplest and most prac- 
ical means, and often supervise the 
planting and cultivation of the su- 
verior products. These progressive 
heasures, however, have as yet af- 
lected only a small part of India’s 
‘ast number of agricultural workers. 
The principal obstacle to progress is 
the disinclination of the people to 
Change their inherited ways of doing 
things. Despite the obvious advan- 
‘age of improved methods, changes 


materialize but slowly. It will take 
many years of patient work, even with 
the most enlightened leadership, to 
free India from the danger of famine. 

In addition to the food supply prob- 
lem, India faces a staggering problem 
in the development of non-agricultural 
industries. Healthy economic life de- 
mands a better balance than now 
exists between agriculture and other 
forms of industry. India has enough 
coal, iron, manganese, copper, lead, 
and oil, to permit greatly enlarged in- 
dustrial activities but as yet there has 
been little evidence of native ability 
to organize, finance and operate large 
companies that could profitably de- 
velop these national resources. Cap- 
ital is not lacking, for India has 
enough hoarded gold to swamp the 
money markets of the world. This 
wealth, however, can serve no useful 
purpose until it comes out of hiding 
and goes to work. It is true that 
modern banking and investment meth- 
ods are being inaugurated and that 
the Indian banking system has im- 
proved greatly since 1920; it is also 
true that over a million Indian gold- 
smiths are steadily occupied in ham- 
mering Indian gold into economically 
valueless trinkets. If the Indian 
princes would put their wealth to 
work, they could quickly revolutionize 
the economic status of India, but cen- 
tury old habits change slowly, espe- 
cially when there is no particular 
desire to change. 

Some progress in manufactures and 
industrial organization has made 
India less dependent upon imports 
than she was before the War. Indian 
cotton mills have prospered; their 
present output of woven goods is 
nearly double the pre-war figure. Im- 
ports of cotton piece goods have 


AT 
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dropped about 60 per cent in ten 
years. The jute industry of Bengal 
has been equally progressive; it now 
produces about two-thirds of the 
world’s supply of gunny sacks, hes- 
sian cloth and cordage. Minor indus- 
tries, such as leather tanning, woolen 
manufacture, and paper manufacture, 
continue to hold a comfortable share 
of the markets that war conditions 
gave them. The Bengal Iron Com- 
pany is working the rich Orissa ore 
deposits; the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, organized and financed by 
Indians in 1907, is producing steel. 
Coal mining and petroleum produc- 
tion have increased. The growth of 
these various enterprises has devel- 
oped a well organized class of indus- 
trial workers. Trade unions, similar 
to those of Great Britain, started in 
the Madras cotton mills during the 
War, and spread rapidly to India’s 
other infant industries. The growth 
of unionism was due largely to the 
influence of foreign organizers. In 
1922, three important laws—the Fac- 
tories Act, the Mines Act, and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act—were 
passed to protect the rights of indus- 
trial workers. In many ways Indian 
industry shows promising signs of 
helpful development, but as yet there 
is no great progress. The industrial 
workers number less than 1 per cent 
of the people. So long as the non- 
agricultural industries remain weak, 
India must continue to get many ex- 
pensive manufactured articles through 
importation. 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS 

Self-government is the storm center 
of Indian politics. There is, how- 
ever, no unity of opinion as to when 
and how India may undertake to gov- 
ern herself. The princes of the inde- 
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pendent states distrust democratic sont 
government for India; they prefer jy 
maintain their present relations with 
Great Britain, and will probably m.— 
sist any measure that attempts to 
give the Indian Government authority 
over them. Among those who fayor 
self-government, opinions vary widely. 
Some, stirred with a vague sense of 
national pride, dream of Indian 4y- 
tonomy as a desirable but remot 
eventuality. Others hope for self. 
government within the next thirty 
years. They feel that British rule. 
though imperfect, is better than any 
scheme that could be evolved under 
the present unfavorable conditions 
Another group favors immediate con- 
stitutional changes in the 1919 Gov. 
ernment of India Act. They consider 
the self-government features of this 
act to be entirely inadequate. The 
most radical group, under the leader 
ship of Gandhi, demands complete 
self-government at once. The mem- 
bers of this group are so bitterly op 
posed to British rule that they prefet 
anarchy to continued association with 
the British. Great Britain's police 
is eventually to give India complete 
autonomy as a member of the Britisi 
Commonwealth of Nations. As a pre 
liminary to the partial application of 
that policy, a Parliamentary Commis 
sion headed by Sir John Simon is no¥ 
investigating conditions in India 
How to grant more self-governmet 
without sacrificing Great Britain's in- 
terests, or the interests of minoril) 
groups of the Indian peoples, is th 
problem that this commission is ealled 
upon to solve. 

Political unrest has develope! 
mainly since the War. Pre-war a 
tations of Indian reformers had wo! 
sulted in opening some of the count! 
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wats and administrative offices to In- 
jians. During the War, India loyally 
supported Great Britain with large 
-optributions in money, laborers, and 
fighting men. Many units of the Brit- 
ish troops normally stationed in India 
were withdrawn for service elsewhere ; 
many of the Indian regiments served 
side by side with British regular and 
colonial troops, especially in the Meso- 
potamian and Palestine campaigns. 
Honest co-operation during the War 
led all classes of the Indian peoples 
to expect more liberal relations with 
After the Armistice, 
however, a series of unfortunate Brit- 


Great Britain. 


ish acts changed the course of events. 
In 1919 a band of 1200 anarchists in 
of Bengal instigated 
acts of terrorism which thoroughly 
alarmed the authorities. As a result, 
a law was passed which gave the au- 
to suspend civil 
rights in any part of India by exeeu- 
This law, 
Black Cobra Bill as it 
was commonly called, aroused a storm 
of protest from all the important In- 
lian leaders. Riots broke out in many 
vities. Before this excitement died 
down, the Amritsar massacre occurred 
inthe Punjab. A erowd had collected 
in Violation of orders issued by a Brit- 
ish officer, General Dyer. Troops 
under General lver’s orders fired on 
the throng, killed 349 men and women, 
and wounded over 1000 more. Martial 
law, brutally enforced, subjected the 
Punjab people to severe humiliation. 
‘till another cause of dissension was 
the Treaty of Sevres, which was ex- 
pe ted to take Constantinople, the seat 
the Caliphate, away from Turkey 
=n place it under Allied control. 
‘reat Britain’s failure to block con- 
‘ideration of that feature of the treaty 


the Prov ince 


thorities 


power 
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antagonized all the Indian Mohamme- 
dans. This series of unexpected 
humiliations turned Indian postwar 
hopes to consternation, which soon 
found expression in widespread anti- 
British movements. 


The most serious anti-British move- 
ments centered around Gandhi, a 
Hindu leader who is remarkable for 
his sincerity, courage, and idealism. 
Gandhi was born and raised in India, 
studied law in England, practiced in 
India a short time, and then went to 
South Africa on business. He re- 
mained in South Africa twenty-one 
years, striving to better the status of 
Indians who had emigrated to that 
land. In the Boer War, he organized 
and led an Indian Ambulance Corps; 
in the Zulu Rebellion, he served with 
the British as a sergeant-major in 
command of a bearer corps. His re- 
form movement, aided by a demon- 
stration of passive resistance, finally 
succeeded. In 1914 be secured the 
passage of a law which abolished 
the former abuses. Shortly there- 
after he arrived in London, at the start 
of the World War. He raised the 
Indian Ambulance Corps in England, 
and but for broken health would have 
served with it. In 1915 he returned 
to Bombay, received a British decora 
tion “for important and useful serv- 
ices to the Crown,” and devoted 
himself whole-heartedly to encourag- 
ing enlistments in the army and Co- 
operation with the government. The 
Black Cobra Bill, the Amritsar mas- 
sacre, General Dyer’s actions, and 
harsh martial law in the Punjab, 
changed Gandhi's attitude towards 
the British from enthusiastic loyalty 
to loathing. The 1919 Government 
of India Act gave Indians many 
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important governmental posts, and 
the promise of rapid progress to- 
wards complete self-government, but 
these measures failed to mollify 
Gandhi and his followers. In 1920 
and 1921, he led the passive resist- 
ance and non-co-operation campaigns 
which resulted in a popular boycott 
on British manufactured goods and 
aroused the masses almost to sedition. 
In March, 1922, Gandhi was arrested 
for spreading disaffection and at- 
tempting to overthrow the govern- 
ment. He pleaded guilty, and re- 
ceived a sentence of six years in jail. 
He was released in 1924; but in the 
meantime less radical Indian elements 
had accepted the Government’s pro- 
gram, and Gandhi’s political power 
had waned. 

Since his release, Gandhi has left 
active political leadership to others, 
and has devoted himself largely to 
economic and social problems that 
have an important bearing upon cur- 
rent political issues. He still advo- 
cates passive resistance, but has 
adopted two constructive policies 
which may have far reaching influ- 
ence. He proposes to make a shrewd 
thrust at British industry and to im- 
prove the status of agricultural work- 
ers by teaching them to spin cotton 
yarn, So that instead of remaining idle 
during the dry seasons, the workers 
can earn considerable sums by produc- 
ing yarn for use in the Indian weav- 
ing mills. Gandhi’s most important 
present project is to unite all In- 
dians in a union that will transcend 
caste, creed, and race. Many In- 
dians consider this project to be the 
most vital political development of 
the century. If Gandhi can overcome 
the immemorial antagonism between 
Hindus and Mohammedans, he will 
solve one of India’s gravest problems. 
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Though more idealistic than practical, 
his gospel has fired the imaginations 
of millions of Indians with a vision 
that may become a reality. Brokey 
in health, but as courageous and sip. 
cere as ever, Gandhi is today revere 
by his countrymen as India’s greates; 
leader. His teachings, like those of 
Lenin in Russia, will far outlive the 
man. 

Except in spirit, no great gulf ex 
ists between the British and Gandhi. 
Great Britain has given India protec. 
tion from foreign invasion, freedom 
from internal strife, law, order, sound 
governmental finances, and a language 
that all can understand. She has fos. 
tered economic progress, education, 
sanitation, and the political training 
of Indian leaders. Her goal is com- 
plete self-government for India and a 
full partnership in the British Con- 
monwealth of Nations. Gandhi has 
campaigned against the institution 
of child marriage, against opium, 
against alcohol, against the disabili 
ties of the “untouchables,” and against 
the British. He has now become def 
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spiration of Indian Nationalism. A 


strong spirit of nationalism wil 
hasten India towards the goal the 
British have set, and may carry her 
rashly beyond it to absolute inde 
pendence. The British Commission 
headed by Sir John Simon, despite 
its evident desire to conciliate al 
classes of Indians, has met with hos 
tility and opposition not only from 
radicals but from large conservative 
groups as well. Gandhi is largely ™ 
sponsible for this political boycott 
The crucial test of his leadership wil 
come soon. He must decide whether 
to put on the brakes, or to let India 
again become a playground for The 
Four Horsemen. 
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ANY of the officers who have 
kept abreast the development of 
aircraft since the World War are of 
the opinion that the most vital weak- 
ness in our Infantry at present is the 
lack of adequate protection for infan- 
try units against hostile air raids. 
The subject is receiving priority in 
study and experimentation by the In- 
fantry Board, the Department of Ex- 
periment and the Academie Depart- 
ment of the Infantry School; and it 
would appear that the whole Infantry 
is entirely alert as te this subject, 
since many valuable suggestions are 
coming from those who have studied 


7 the problem in the regiments. A ten- 
. tative training regulation was pre- 
. pared on the subject, but all concerned 
; believed that the subject was in such 
, i state of evolution that publication 


of a regulation is not yet justifiable. 
In view of these conditions, the War 
Department has decided to publish a 
small booklet, “Notes on Infantry 
Protection Against Aircraft,” as a 
lentative basis for the training of 
(roops in 1928. In the meantime 
studies are to be continued so that a 
Suitable training regulation may be 
developed and promulgated. 

The Inranrry Journaw has carried, 
(rom time to time, interesting articles 
that dealt with many of the basic 
methods of protection to be used by 
infantry organizations; among these 
Methods were the use of infantry 
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Recent Developments on Protection of 
Infantry Against Aircraft 


Lieutenant David L. Hardee, Infantry’ 


weapons, adoption of suitable forma- 
tions, use of cover when compelled to 
move during daylight hours and the 
conduct of night marches. It is not 
the purpose of this article to reiterate 
what the former articles have set 
forth, but, on the contrary, to bring to 
the reader’s attention some of the 
most notable recent developments in 
the subject. 


CHANGES IN AIR TACTICS 


The tactics employed by attack air- 
planes has undergone considerable de- 
velopment in the last 12 to 24 months. 
The most noteworthy of these is the 
development of mass tactics in attacks 
against ground troops. The _ basic 
method of attack by single airplanes 
remains unchanged. The planes dive 
at ground targets, discharging ma- 
chine gun fire from frontal guns while 
in the dive, drop 25-pound fragmenta- 
tion bombs from low altitudes while 
overhead, and cover their retreat with 
fire from rear machine guns. Our at- 
tack planes carry from six to eight 
machine guns and ten small bombs, 
which is about all the fire power that 
can be loaded on them. The ideal air- 
plane for this kind of fighting has not 
yet made its appearance, but studies 
and developments are continuing. 

Airmen are inclined to compare the 
number of machine guns in an infan- 
try division with the number of ma- 
chine guns in a squadron of attack 


rat the Infantry School in the tactics of defense of Infantry against aircraft. 
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airplanes. The infantry division has 
176 machine guns, 144 in the infantry 
brigades and 32 in the artillery bri- 
gade (two per battery for antiaircraft 
purposes). A squadron of 25 attack 
airplanes with eight machine guns per 
airplane has 200 machine guns. So 
the actual number of machine guns 
per squadron is greater than that of 
the division. 

Airmen believe that the good results 
that they get with aerial gunnery will 
be effective against ground troops, 
even when the latter defend them- 
selves with machine guns. They be- 
lieve that, while ground guns may be 
able to deliver sustained fire for longer 
periods than can guns mounted on 
airplanes, nevertheless they cannot 
fire at low-flying airplanes except dur- 
ing the very short period when the 
planes are within range, during most 
of which time the ground gunners will 
be subjected to machine gunning and 
bombing from formations of planes. 
Some airmen even say that they be- 
lieve that the riflemen who scatter 
over the terrain and take cover and 
fire a number of rifles from various 
positions will do them equally as 
much harm as ground machine gun- 
ners. 

Recent tendencies in the develop- 
ment of mass tactics by flights and 
squadrons of attack units are toward 
the use of machine guns to deliver 
covering fire to neutralize the fire of 
ground defenses, and so to clear the 
way for other planes to follow closely 
behind at low altitudes and drop their 
bombs undisturbed. Against march- 
ing columns these blows will usually 
be delivered along the longer axis of 
the target. With untrained troops 
the planes may fly from rear to head 
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of the column, or the reverse, in mai. 
ing their attacks; with trained troops 
they may cut in at one side, follow the 
column for some distance, and tur 
away to the side. 

Extracts from the teachings of thy 
Air Corps Tactical School shed fy. 
ther light upon recent developments: 

“Daylight attacks on columns are por. 
mally made in formation, the size of whic 
varies from the three-plane unit to a full 
squadron of 25 airplanes, Ordinarily the 
smallest formation that will be sent on 
will be the six-plane flight. A nine-plane 
formation may be employed when the tar. 
get requires more strength than a flight 
and less than a squadron. The squadron 
formation may consist of two nine-plane 
formations or three six-plane flights. The 
six-plane flight is the basic formation for 
making attacks proper. The nine-plane for. 
mation is the largest force that will attack 
as a formation. A squadron or group at 
tack takes the form of simultaneous or 
successive flight attacks on the objective.” 

In attacking a column with sucees 
sive flights in echelon, the basic for 
mation of six planes is divided into 
two echelons of three each. These 
work as a complete team. All planes 
are equipped with machine guns and 
bombs. The flight approaches the tar 
get at very low altitudes, seeking no! 
to disclose its presence until it opens 
fire. The attack is parallel to the line 
of march. The final approach is made 
in column of three-plane units, the 
first three planes covering the ap 
proach with machine gun fire from «ll 
forward guns. This fire is opened 
soon as possible after the target '* 
sighted, and as the range decreases. 
aimed fire in effective bursts is 
centrated on the antiaircraft machine 
guns in the column. In this part of 
the attack the first unit of thre 
planes drops no bombs, but the secon! 
unit following closely and at low alti 
tudes discharges its bombs on the 
most favorable targets within the col 
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on, A simple “S” maneuver on the 
part of the first unit will bring about 
an exchange of position, and enables 
the attack to proceed until both units 
have released all their bombs and ex- 
hausted their machine gun ammuni- 
tion, which varies from 400 to 600 
rounds per gun. Another modifica- 
tion favored by some airmen is to have 
both units fire their machine guns and 
drop their bombs simultaneously, the 
second three-ship unit not opening fire 
until the first has cleared its portion 
Many modifications 
of this method of attack in formation 
will oceur, and it is probable that no 
one method can be used to the exelu- 


of the object ive. 


sion of others. 


Aviators believe that  six-team 
flights operating as just described can 
cover a column 3000 yards long and 
cause satisfactory delay and disorgan- 
ization. Based on these premises, air- 
men recommend a flight of six planes 
is a sufficient foree to be employed 
against the following columns: A 
battalion of light artillery—2225 
vards; a regiment of infantry—3030 
yards; a tank company—1090 yards; 


in ammunition train, motorized see- 





n—I140 yards; a division train, 
dnhimal section—2580 vards. 

Further doctrines of the Air Corps 
lacticeal School on distribution of fire 


and expected results are: 

lhe effect sought in attacking a column 
~ essentially delay, therefore the attack 
must distribute its fire over a considerable 
portion of the objective. Should its biows 
teen natet on a small portion of the 
mer the effect and disorganization 
eg correspondingly be confined, perhaps, 
“il. single subordinate unit. This unit 
ae +a ordered off the road for reorgan- 
oon ltt the column proceed with a mini- 
vu of delay. On the other hand, if the 
and bombs of the attack- 
tributed more or less uni- 
3. % entire length of the col- 
me attacked, every unit within the 


Machine gun fire 
hg Torces are dis 
'Tmiy along the 
mn 


column will suffer from the blows to some 
extent, and will require some reorganiza- 
tion before it can proceed with the march. 
An all-over delay of two hours is desired, 
and is thought not too sanguine a result to 
be hoped for, in an attack on a troop col- 
umn.” 


When larger units, that is, squad- 
rons and groups, attack columns, it 
is intended to cover the column more 
or less in its entirety. The several 
six-team airplane units are to strike 
as nearly simultaneously as practi- 
cable at distances of about 3000 yards. 
Aviators believe that one squadron of 
25 airplanes, properly disposed, is 
capable of delaying an entire infantry 
division by concentrating on the first 
half of the column. Other suitable 
targets for squadron attacks are: a 
brigade of infantry—6260 yards; a 
brigade of field artillery—9455 yards, 
and a division train—8140 yards. 

Successive attacks by individual 
planes during the hours of darkness 
constitute the most effective night at- 
tacks. Small formations may be em- 
ployed at less frequent intervals 
where a concentration of fire power 
is desirable. Night attacks are apt 
to assume the nature of interdiction 
of critical points on roads rather 
than harassment or destruction of 
the material and personnel of a col- 
umn. In some instances planes op- 
erating at night may secure delaying 
or harassing effect by hovering over 
or in the vicinity of the target and 
dropping an occasional bomb or fir 
ing an occasional burst with machine 
guns. The effectiveness of these at 
tacks will increase with occasional 
attacks in which the planes bring the 
maximum of their fire power quickly 
upon the objective. These methods 
are particularly applicable to the all 
night harassment of bivouac areas 
where the moral effect and the break 
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ing of the rest of troops is more de- 
sired than material damage. Under 
good conditions for night operations 
it is believed that planes can be so 
routed that one can hit a column or 
bivouac area every five minutes. 


SOME VIEWPOINTS OF THE AIRMEN 
The following quotation expresses 
some viewpoints of the airmen: 


“The purpose of an attack on columns is 
primarily to secure delay. This effect is 
gained by effecting casualties among per- 
sonnel and animals, and through damage 
to vehicles and equipment. The reduction 
of morale and combat efficiency which will 
normally result from successful attacks on 
troop columns is important but generally 
incidental. Harassment and delay is the 
effect generally sought. 


“The vulnerability of a column to air 
attack is so great that a great deal of effort 
is being spent toward providing more ade- 
quate defense against such attacks than 
can be afforded by a few machine guns in 
the column itself. Thus we may expect 
these guns to be augmented in the next 
war by antiaircraft machine guns operated 
by specially trained units, which wiil be 
stationed several hundred yards on the 
flanks of marching columns, or will move 
along paralleling it as a flank guard against 
air attacks. Air force commanders must 
therefore be on the alert to keep pace with 
the developments of these defensive meas- 
ures, and must be ready to modify the 
technique of attack accordingly.” 


SOME VIEWPOINTS OF THE INFANTRY MEN 


Infantry School teachings regard- 
ing these matters are also of interest: 


“Moral effect upon the troops attacked is 
an advantage of this type of warfare. 
During the World War most attacks were 
made with airplanes armed with not more 
than three machine guns and with bombs 
not much more powerful than grenades; 
yet the moral effect was out of proportion 
to the amount of actual damage done. This 
was due to the novelty of the weapon and 
to the fact that troops had not been trained 
to resist this form of attack. “When troops 
are taught to meet these blows, however, 
just as they are taught to meet assaults on 
the ground, a great deal of the moral effect 
of air attacks will disappear. But the pos- 
sibility of surprise action, and the moral 
effect upon untrained troops such as we 
are likely to have in war, should not be 


? Described in the INFANTRY JouRNAL for November, 1927, page 624. 
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discounted. Developments in attack ten 
to make its effect upon morale Secondary 
and to base its effectiveness on fire pow: 
and its ability to delay movement and |owor 
combat efficiency. 

“Airplanes cannot prevent the infantry, 
marching; they can only serve to haray 
and delay it. It should be remembered thy; 
the enemy commander may direct his ip. 
craft to attack opposing infantry in order 
to force a deployment or to cause the troops 
to take cover, the object being to cause , 
delay sufficient to him to accomplish his 
purposes. Such conditions require the jp. 
fantry commander whose troops are so at. 
tacked to strive all the harder to keep w 
the prescribed rate of march. If required 
to deploy, he should move in this formation 
until the danger is passed and then resume 
the original or more suitable formation” 


The Department of Experiment « 
the Infantry School is working on 3 
course for training riflemen and auw 
matic riflemen in antiaiferaft fire. 
When this has been done the training 
that will result will make rifle fire 
against airplanes more effective. Ac 
cording to present ideas, especially 
designated squads in the marching 
column will deliver this fire or all 
riflemen will take up the fire at the 
attacking planes from scattered posi 
tions under cover. 

Machine gun antiaircraft tire will 
also be much more effective when the 
newly developed mount and service 
adapter have been finally tested ani 
issued to troops.’ With this adapter 
will also come other changes, possi!’ 
the issue of a larger percentage 
tracer ammunition and more and bet 
ter front area sights for aiming * 
aerial targets. The Departmen! of 
Experiment at the Infantry School i 
also developing a course in machilé 
gun antiaircraft firing. 
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TACTICAL EMPLOYMENT OF MACHINE 
GUNS 

In considering the tactical employ 

ment of machine guns this discuss!” 































will assume the war-strength machine 
oun COMpaly of 12 guns with each in- 
fantry battalion, With the same equip- 


ment as that is now issued to the ser- 


- vice. The completion and issue of 
alr better adapters and other material 


will facilitate tactical employment in 
helping to solve transportation prob- 


in lems and speeding up the time now 
at required to open fire on attacking air- 
Up 


planes, and will make for greater fire 
effect. With the 12-gun company fire 
should be delivered by guns in pairs, 
with 25 to 30 yards between guns 
With 
strength companies for training pur- 
poses, guns may be employed to de- 


where practicable. reduced 


liver fire singly, each gun representing 
iwo When such is necessary to cover 
front, flanks, rear and trains. For 
purposes of distribution of fire, and 


machine 


ing lo prevent groups of guns 
all from being wiped out by the bombs 
the from a single airplane, reduced 


strength companies (peace-strength 
units with present equipment) may 
employ all guns singly. 
ON THE MARCH AND IN BATTALION 
BIVOUAC 


(n the march and in battalion biv- 


Mer onac the battalion commander is 
ibky responsible for the dispositions of the 
; of 


wachine guns to protect his command 
‘tom raids by low flying hostile air- 


plahes. On the mareh, all machine 


sus should be transported mounted 
and ready to fire. They should not be 
stouped together, but those used in 
the column scattered 
ae In bivouae they should 
” placed at points over which low- 


should be 
through it 


Jov vllig plates are most likely to ap- 

sion _— the area. Airplanes usually 
eOW streams, roads, railroads, or 
Othe} wel] cle 


ied landmarks. 
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ONE DISPOSITION OF MGS FOR 
PROTECTION OF BATTALION COLUMN 


BN HO MTD PERSONNEL 
AND BN HQCO 


Bao. 


SECTION MG'S 
MTD FOR AA FIRE 


Boos 


SECTION MG's 
ie c , i MARCHING ON 
-g00YDS___| NK -MTD 

_ 200-8e= FOR AAFIRE 

SECTION MG’S 

MTD FOR AA FIRE 


B:: CO LESS GUN 
SECTIONS 
HOWITZER PLATOON 
SECTION MG’S 
MTD FOR AA FIRE 


COMBAT TRAIN 
& FOUR MULE 
WAGONS 


2 MED DET 


$ SECTION MG’S 
MTD FOR AAFIRE 

One possible disposition of the 12 
machine guns of the battalion while 
on the march is to place one section 
in rear of the leading company, one 
section in rear of the third company 
and one section in rear of the howitzer 


platoon which follows the machine 
gun company. The last named sec- 
tion would be near the head of the 


combat train, and another would be 
placed at the end of this train. This 
disposition protects the entire column 
with the use of two platoons, whose 
commanders are in the column where 
may their units. 
The third platoon is used on the flank 


they best control 


or to protect the field trains. (See 
When used on the flank 
it marches by sections along parallel 
Where 
there are no parallel roads, the sec- 


above figure. ) 


roads where there are any. 


tions should be used alternately in 
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moving by the right or left flank 
across country. Whether moving on 
parallel roads or across country the 
flank guns should be far enough away 
from the column to escape any blows 
delivered on it by attack airplanes, 
but should be close enough to the 
column to deliver effective fire against 
planes while they are in the act of 
delivering such blows. In most cases 
these flank guns will begin the deliv- 
ery of fire against attack formations 
before such formations begin to bomb 
the column. The distance of the guns 
from the column should be from 200 
to 800 yards. 
DEFENSIVE POSITIONS 

In defense, the regimental comman- 
der designates the location and num- 
ber of guns to fire on hostile airplanes. 
Plans will be co-ordinated with those 
of adjacent units. Break-through and 
reserve guns are given this mission, 
-but front line guns are not used for 
such purposes (The Infantry School 
doctrine for employment of .30-caliber 
machine guns). As an aerial attack 
by a single airplane lasts less than 
thirty seconds and a raid by a six- 
flight team of airplanes will last no 
longer than a minute, the well-trained 
gunner will have to withhold fire from 
his ground mission for a very short 
time only in order to fire on the planes. 
Priority of delivering fire against 
ground or aerial targets, with ‘the 
guns designated for antiaircraft pur- 
poses, must be determined by the 
existing emergency in each instance. 

In billeting areas the area com- 
mander is responsible for aerial de- 
fense. If the occupation of the area 
is only temporary and an area com- 
mander is not appointed, the com- 
manding officer of troops will desig- 
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nate the number and location of ng 
chine guns for aerial defense. Thy 
guns so located are kept ready for a¢. 
tion with their crews close at hanj 
A system of lookouts to “alert” th 
gun crews should be  maintaine 
whenever attacks are imminent 
frequent. 
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IN ATTACK on th 


In an attack made from the » 
proach march, the responsibility fo 
defense against attack by airplane 
rests with the battalion commanders 
On the other hand, if the attack i: 
made from a defensive position, the 
responsibility remains with the regi 
mental commander. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SECURITY METHOMS other 
The development of security « fantr 
warning methods to prevent surpriv 
is also under way. For methods with 
in the column, the most promising one 
is to charge the buglers and runners 
to be on the lookout. When hostile 
planes approach, the buglers give ove 
long blast on the bugle, and this sig 
nal is passed down the column \ 
warn the foot troops to adopt suitable 
formation or take cover. Anotlet 
way is to give this duty to compat) 
runners and have them blow short 
whistle blasts, which are repeated by 
all noncommissioned officers who ci 
ry whistles. In the tests conducted 
at Fort Benning the columns cleared 
the roads almost instantly, and ™ 
from five to seven seconds were si 
tered in 2 zone along the road. Ti 
men nearest the road had cleared it 
about ten yards, and the men farthet 
away were about 55 yards off. 
ganizations were not under full field 
equipment and troops were compa” 
tively fresh. Several questions that 
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arose at these simple tests will no 
joubt result in further developments. 
Ho not the men make good targets for 
‘he airmen when seattered in belts 
along both sides of the roads? What 
ix to become of the transportation, 
which is the most vulnerable part of 
the column? When the men re-form 
on the road, do they not make such an 
inviting target while doing so that the 
aviators will return and repeat their 
attacks or threats? Does not the 
proposition of running and hiding as- 
sist the airmen to accomplish their 
mission, their main 
purpose is to delay and disorganize, 
Nearly unani- 
mous opinion as a result of these and 
other tests seems to indicate that in- 
fantry must be prepared to accept a 
amount of casualties from 
hostile airplanes; that it will bear 
these losses while opening into forma- 
tion of small columns on both sides 
of the road and while the transporta- 
tion elongates into the battalion road 
space, and that all the while it must 


continue to move in the original diree- 
tion. 


inasmuch as 


pg] 


rather than destroy? 


certain 


Experiments have also been con- 
ducted in the use of flank air guards 
narching from 800 to 1600 yards from 
the column on either or both flanks. 
The object of this guard was to ‘in- 
‘rease the time of warning of air raids 
in order to give the column more time 
'0 seek protection in open formation 
'y se of cover. Rockets and radio 
signals were used to warn the column. 
These methods have not been used ex- 
lensively enough to warrant conclu- 
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march the division airplanes are not 
busy on missions of battle reconnais- 
sance. In such situations, during 
daylight, a division airplane should 
keep in sight of the marching columns 
at all times. This airplane should ob- 
serve constantly for the approach of 
hostile attack formations, and should 
warn the column by the discharge of 
pyrotechnic signals. This should 
materially increase the time of warn- 
ing of hostile air raids, and should 
tend to make them unprofitable to the 
enemy. 
INFANTRY FORMATIONS 

Two methods of developing the in- 
fantry battalion have been tried. In 
the first method, development is made 
from a column of squads. The lead- 
ing company goes to the right, the 
second company goes to the left, the 
third to the right, and the fourth, 
which is usually the machine gun com- 
pany with transportation, elongates 
and continues forward in the batta- 
lion’s road space. If necessary be- 
cause of lack of cover or intensity of 
attack, each company may also break 
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into smaller formations and continue 
forward. This method was tried in 
the 2d Division maneuvers last spring, 
and in most situations it was ad- 
judged satisfactory. 

This method was not so satisfactory 
in the air corps demonstration con- 
ducted at the Infantry School last 
spring. On the particular terrain 
chosen and used by a composite bat- 
talion of students and machine gun- 
ners from the 29th Infantry, the cover 
was divided about equally on both 
sides of the road. It was the general 
opinion of most who saw the maneu- 
vers that it would be best if each 
platoon were divided into section col- 
umns and marched in that formation 
to begin with. Then, if a column of 
squads is desired for purposes of fa- 
cilitating the march, it can be formed 
by placing these section columns 
abreast. Upon the approach of hos- 
tile attack formations the section col- 
umn moves for cover and for more 
suitable formations toward its side 
of the road. This, of course, divides 
the leaders of all units equally on 
both sides of the road and facilitates 
control. Covered routes of march can 
then be selected and used on both 
of the road, and where such 
cover does not exist the section col- 
umns can easily break 


sides 


into squad 
columns to minimize losses, and con- 
tinue forward. Transportation can 
elongate in the road space and thus 
become less vulnerable. 
on preceding page.) 


(See figure 


The tendency toward section col- 
umns is growing through the service. 
During the World War it was almost 
the habitual march 


formation when 


foot troops were not allowed on th 
roads, which were so Vitally needa 
for vehicles. of all types. It is ny 
unlikely that history will repeat its 
in this respect and that in futyp 
campaigns infantrymen will mar) 
habitually in section columns, and 
will break into squad columns or seq. 
tered formations for passive prote 
tion against airplanes. But the trans 
portation, the field and combat trains. 
the motorized and animal-drawn o. 
ganizations have the harder problem, 
for they cannot jump the ditches ani 
scurry through the fences as can the 
foot soldier. 

The problem of protecting the trans 
portation is not yet near a solutions. 
lor the infantry battalion, a leading 
airman suggests that due considera 
tion be given to changing equipment 
so that by pulling pins the teamsters 
can detach single and double tree pins 
and drive their animals to cover. This 
at least furnishes food for thougit 
and experimentation. An experienced 
infantryman, however, suggests thal 
all teamsters should be trained not 
abandon their teams to seek cover i 
the ditches and foliage nearby, le 
the teams run away and add conft 
sion which would require longer ft 
reorganization. 

There is no doubt that the Infant) 
will solve its new problems and that 
the development of the airplane as # 
combat weapon will only cause mod 
ification of the tactics and methods 
operation of ground troops so 4 | 
make attacks on ground troops 0 
profitable to air forces. The Infant) 
is working hard and intelligently 
overcome one more difficulty. 
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The Alpini 


Italy’s Mountain Troops 


Major Robert C. Richardson, Jr., General Staff (Cavalry) 


ASSING all of their service in the 

fastnesses of the Alps, and living 
on the mountain tops of the frontier 
as if on the outer fringes of a great 
fan. is a magnificent body of Italian 
troops called the Alpini. This special 
corps owes its birth and its training 
to the geographical conditions which 
nature has imposed upon a section of 
iurope that has fallen to Italy’s lot 
to have and to hold; but such troops 
would never have existed had not old 
Vulcan in one of his angry and vio- 
lent moods belched forth the jagged 
rocks and magnificent, heaven-kissing, 
cloud-touching mountains that adorn 
the top of the Italian boot. Here in 
the most difficult of all terrains for 
military operations live and fight the 
Alpini. They are born of the moun- 
tains, nurtured by them and remain 
their faithful guardians and defend- 
ers, 

In our Army we have no exact coun- 
\erpart to this special corps and little 
of our service has been passed in high 
mountains. I was eurious, therefore, 
0 see one of these units in its own 
setting and requested the Italian Min- 
istry of War to permit me to visit a 
legiment. As I was going to one of 
the cavalry regiments at Udine I took 
alvantage of its station to visit, at 
the same time, the &th Regiment of 
\lpini, one of whose battalions was 
' Cividale, a little village that nestles 

the foothills of the Giulian Alps, 
aid which is only a few kilometers 
ltalian-Jugoslav frontier. 
went out by train from Udine to 


Irom the 


Cividale, where I made my first ac- 
quaintance with the Alpini. 

In the Italian Army the Alpini con- 
sist of nine regiments, organized into 
three brigades, to each of which is 
attached a regiment of mountain ar- 
tillery. They are special troops, or- 
ganized particularly for service in the 
Alps, that give them their name. But 
the service is essentially peculiar and 
different from infantry, as all of the 
operations occur in the highest moun- 
tains in Europe, and hence a special 
type of man is needed, a special type 
of training must be given and a spe- 
cial tactical doctrine taught. 

Such troops have a particular raison 
d’étre in Italy. The Alps form a won- 
derful natural defense, for in some sec- 
tors they are absolutely impassable 
for many kilometers. In other parts, 
however, there are passes to be de- 
fended or held, and nearly everywhere 
are observation posts of vital impor- 
tance to Italy. It is her aim to con- 
trol the entrance to her territory and 
assure herself at the same time of an 
exit into the territory of powerful 
neighbors. For these reasons she has 
the Alpini, special troops, always pre- 
pared and ready to be used either of.- 
fensively or defensively. It is intend- 
ed that they have staying power, and 
at the same time that they be very 
mobile, ready to move at an hour’s 
notice. These two principles demand 
in their organization a marimum of 
fire power and a minimum of trans- 
port and impedimenta, The treatment 
of this problem will be brought out in 
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this article. But first let us glance 
on their mode of living. 


The battalion of the regiment which 
I visited lived in a compound sur- 
rounded by a wall. In area, it was 
about four or five acres. One gate, 
which was the post of the only guard, 
controlled all entrances and exits. 
This was the first economy in person- 
nel that struck my notice, a minimum 
of men on guard. To the right of the 
entrance was a small, well equipped 
administration building; to the left, 
a guard house and a small infirmary. 
Farther in rear to the right was a 
large barrack, the first floor of which 
was a “mobilization storehouse,” the 
upper floors living quarters. In rear 
of the barracks was a kitchen and at 
the right rear a stable for the pack 
mules. That was all. No quartermas- 
ter storehouses, no ice plants, pump- 
ing stations, post exchanges, post 
tailor shops, officers’ and noncommis- 
sioned officers’ quarters, plumber’s 
and carpenter’s shops, post commis- 
sary, and so on. In other words there 
was a complete absence of overhead. 
Except the medical officer there was 
not even one officer of a staff depart- 
ment or corps on duty at this post. 
The lieutenant colonel commanding 
the battalion was supreme, and all of 
the work incident to the battalion was 
done by his own officers. The entire 
matter of supply, clothing, equipment 
and food is in the hands of the bat- 
talion commander and made possible 
by his “mobilization storehouse” and 
by the general method of distribution 
of food supplies as practiced in the 
Army. 

Let me explain and give a few 
illustrations: 

Each battalion of Alpini has what 
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is called a “mobilization Storehouse.” 
As its name implies, it is intended j 
provide equipment and armament fy 
men called to the colors at mobiliz 
tion. But it functions regularly i 
peace time, filling all of the needs yf 
the battalion that are supplied to ou 
troops by the Ordnance, Signal Cory, 
Engineer and Quartermaster Depart- 
ments. In charge of this storehous 
are officers of the battalion, especially 
allotted in tables of organization, 
They are not company officers detailed 
for this duty in addition to their other 
duties, but infantry officers who spe. 
cialize in this kind of work. Recruits 
are fully outfitted from the storehous 
with arms, ammunition, clothing 
equipment. Harness for the mules, 
packs, signal equipment, explosives; 
in fact, everything pertaining to the 
battalion is on hand in limited but 
sufficient quantities to make the bat- 
talion independent and self sustain- 
ing. When supplies in the storehouse 
fall below the allowances the battalion 
commander places a requisition for 
the deficiencies with the supply de 
partment, and they are forwarded to 
the unit by rail. 


The “mobilization storehouse” \s 
permanent and remains at the gar 
rison no matter where the battalion 
goes. The personnel in charge ™ 
mains, of course, and administers the 
compound. New officers or men join 
ing the battalion during its absence 
from its permanent station repr! 
first to the “mobilization storehouse 
before joining the command. 

The food supply offers no problem 
whatsoever, for the components of the 
ration are very few. They are coffee, 
bread, meat, and some sort of past 
like macaroni or noodles. 
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What is the result of this organi- 





























zation ? 

The soldiers of the companies are 
always available for combat duty. The 
strength of the units is not sapped by 
those curses of the line of all armies 
and in particular of ours, post fatigue, 


. and the drain of the overhead, partic- 
t. ularly the quartermaster and com- 
se wissary departments, that results 
lr from the thousand and one demands 
: of officers’ families and the upkeep of 
a4 their villas. Each company turns out 
er every day at full strength for its drills, 
- nore than 200 men per company in 
ts ranks. 

se For the Italian Army, this organi- 
i, vation is admirable. It is intelligently 
Ps, conceived and executed, and will be 
8; elective in war on account of the 
he proximity of the stations of the Alpini 
ut to the frontiers and to their probable 
it- battleground. As for us, our stations 
D- lave not the remotest connection with 
se the probable theatre of operations, 
On ind hence the system, as it is, would 
or not apply in its entirety but there are 
le- 


certain lessons to be learned to which 
| will refer later. 

As for the barracks themselves, they 
are excellent. Built of | stone and 
cement with tiled floors, there is a 
uinimum of upkeep, a minimum of 
‘hings to get out of order. In concep- 
tion they are not less good. Each com- 
pany has a floor of the barracks. The 
loor is subdivided into sufficient 
‘ooms for each platoon, including the 
leadquarters platoon, so that men live 
tnder the authority of their platoon 
leaders. There is no division of author- 
‘'y with half of one platoon in one 
‘vom and half in another, nor any 
makeshift arrangement of spreading 
“ut the headquarters platoon over the 








“Hills Peep O’er Hills and Alps on 
Alps Arise” 


living quarters of the other platoons. 
In other words, the building was de- 
signed and constructed to harmonize 
with the subdivision of the organiza- 
tion of a battalion facilitating the task 
of officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers in interior economy. 
ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT 
The battalion comprises three com- 
panies and a headquarters detach- 
ment. In strength, each company 
numbers, when full, 5 officers, 8 non- 
commissioned officers, and 204 men. 


It is subdivided into: 


a. A mixed platoon of three squads, 
one of administrative personnel, one 
of scouts, one of pioneers ; 


b. three combat platoons; 

ec. one heavy machine gun platoon (3 
guns) ; 

d, a mule pack train. 

The armament of the battalion con- 
sists of the 6.5-mm.-caliber infantry 
rifle, the .38-caliber revolver, the light 
machine gun (SIA), the heavy ma- 
chine gun Fiat, Mod. 1914, and hand 
and rifle grenades. 

All men carry the rifle, except the 
members of the heavy machine gun 
platoon, the members of the light ma- 
chine gun squad in each combat pla- 
toon, and certain men in the mixed 
platoon. Each combat platoon has 
two light machine guns, which makes 
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six to the company and eighteen to 
the battalion. 


Each company has a heavy machine 
gun platoon of three squads, or three 
machine guhs per company and nine 
to the battalion. 

Men who are not armed with the 
rifle carry the revolver. 

Interpreted, this armament means 
that a company of Alpini of 204 men 
can bring into action from 115 to 120 
rifles, 6 light machine guns and 2 
heavy machine guns—a very heavy 
volume of fire. On the defensive in 
close terrain the company can hold at 
least 300 yards, and in open terrain 
more. It will be noted that the 
machine guns form an integral part 
of the company and are not segregated 
as in the infantry. Tactical and ter- 
rain reasons demand this organiza- 
tion for the Alpini fight in the moun- 
tains, in close terrain, in small com- 
partments, and seldom where the ac- 
tion of the battalion could ever be 
supported by the fire of the machine 
guns together. It will be the rule that 
they fight in small groups and hence 
they are organized to be self sufficient. 
To break the enemy’s resistance at 
some one point, it is necessary to en- 
gage in many partial actions along 
the front. After the break is made 
stronger units, one or more battalions, 
advance toward the vital objective. 
In time of war the Alpini will have 
Stokes mortars which are useful in 
the mountains on account of their 
plunging fire. 

As for quality of the equipment, the 
rifle is a good weapon, the pistol is 
obsolete, and the SIA light and Fiat 
heavy machine guns are efficient but 
not up to date. The Italians have, 
however, developed a new light ma- 


ee, 


chine gun, the Breda, which will ry 
place the SIA. 

Both the light and the heavy ma- 
chine gun and tripod are carried q 
the backs of the men. One man carries 
the gun and the other the tripod, ap. 
other a bidon of water for the heavy 
gun, and another ammunition. Frames 
somewhat like those of the Philippines 
cargadores, are used to support the 
weapons and the ammunition. Mules 
will be available in war to carry the 
guns up to a certain point, but in 
peace-time training it is the rule for 
the men to carry the guns on their 
backs. It is a heavy, clumsy and w- 
comfortable load which the soldier 
seems to bear with patience. The larg 
est and strongest men are selected for 
this task. 

Each man carries 70 rounds of rite 
ammunition. The ammunition bearers 
carry 800 rounds of machine gun an- 
munition for each gun. 

The individual equipment consists 
of an Alpine sack carried on the back 
and containing two pairs of shoes, 
clothing, coat, blanket and_ shelter 
half, mess kit. In winter, must le 
added snow racquets, snow clips for 
the shoes in crossing glaciers, the 
Alpine pack, cord and goggles. Pac! 
man carries an alpenstock. This pack 
varies from 32 to 45 kilograms, or fi 
to 99 pounds. It seems incredible thal 
a soldier should carry so heavy a pa' k. 
but I lifted the pack myself and ca 
testify as to its great weight. On the 
march the weight is partially taken off 
the back by an ingenious method of 
inserting the rifle and alpenstock UW 
der the suspenders on the shoulders 
crossing them in rear, and 80 lifting 
the pack and carrying it suspended 
thus from the crossed weapons. Te 
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“In the Evening Alpen-Glow” 


The Verva Pass 


alpenstock is used as a support only 

n going up the mountains. The sus- 
penders are padded where they press 
most strongly against the shoulders. 

The whole pack is quite an extraor- 
linary load, a weight that can be car- 
ried only by strong men, used to moun- 
tain life and to a hardy existence. I 
am astonished at the cheerfulness 
wiih which it seems to be done, for 
it is demanding a great deal of the 
ndividual. Strange to say, the Ital- 
las are contemplating a return to 
the old blanket roll, slung across the 
shoulders, so long familiar to the 
\merican Army. They believe that it 
carries the weight better. 

The shoes have been given careful 
study. They are made by hand, of 
splendid leather, soft, well greased, 
With heavy soles covered with alpine 
iails and bound with alpine metal 
(lips. They are impervious to water 
and snow 

Each company has a small cart and 
a pack train of twenty-six mules. In 
War this number is increased to sixty- 
‘ile. The jules are equipped with a 


simple aparejo, made of leather 
stuffed with hair and lined with can- 
vas. It has wooden slats over the 
leather to protect the latter from the 
loads. The frame fits the aparejo 
snugly and has at front and rear, on 
both sides, rigid hooks for carrying 
the loads. All loads are carried in 
containers that have rings front and 
rear which slip over the hooks. The 
load is fastened in place by rope with 
a hitch on the order of the diamond 
hitch. 

The aparejo requires less adjust- 
ment than ours. It is, however, not 
high enough from the mule’s withers, 
in my judgment, yet the battalion 
commander stated that the mules 
rarely suffered from sore backs. 

These mules carry food for two 
days, grain for the same period, offi- 
cers’ baggage, field ranges, kitchen 
utensils and other impedimenta. Five 
of the mules per company carry 
cooked rations for the day’s march. 
The food is carried in a sort of pack 
kitchen. The food, which is usually 
soup or some sort of macaroni paste, 
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In the Region of Eternal Snows 


is brought to a certain temperature 
before leaving camp, placed in con- 
tainers that fit in special boxes; these 
are sealed, put on the mules and left 
to cook on the march. The principle 
is that of our fireless cooker. 

Each company, it is seen, is suffi- 
cient unto itself and can subsist with- 
out any dependence on even the bat- 
talion, but it is also seen what an 
ample, almost luxurious, allowance 
of mules each company has. 

The Alpini wear a_ green-gray 
woolen uniform, with fairly loose 
trousers, held by black leather leg- 
gins. The coat is single-breasted with 
standing collar. It has a half belt in 
rear just above the waist line. The 
cap is of felt material turned up in 
rear and adorned with a feather on 
the side. No winter caps are issued, 
even in the mountains. In summer 
there is a cotton uniform. Instead of 
socks, the soldiers wrap their feet 
in squares of linen cloth. They have 
a woolen shirt, but at all of their 
drills and on the march they wear the 
coat. 

The collar is ornamented with cloth 
trimming of green, the color of the 
Alpini. 

The uniform is a practical one, but 
somewhat uncomfortable, I should 


judge, when worn with the full pack. 
But in the mountains a soldier needs 
warm clothing. The Italians ar 
studying radical modifications in the 
uniform of the Alpini. 


TRAINING 


The Italians have taken up physical 
training recently with zeal, and tie 
instruction is first class. Not only are 
there daily setting-up exercises, but 
there is instruction in the broad jump, 
running jump, rope ladder, rings and 
hurdles, all out of doors and with im 
provised means. No expensive gyi 
nasium equipment is needed. The men 
exercise stripped to the waist ani 
wear only short drawers. They wear 
their heavy shoes, which is, of cours, 
a defect, but I was told they are plat 
ning gymnasium shoes. 


All recruits, upon joining, are given 
instruction with the rifle, and in both 
light and heavy machine guns. After 
five weeks or so comes a selection 4 
cording to aptitude and physic! 
capacity and assignment to platoons 
I attended their rifle target practice; 
it is rather elementary. They fire only 
from the prone position, and at short 
ranges, 200 to 300 meters. 


Marches are frequent, usually co! 


bined with maneuvers. The marches 
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yvariably occur off the road and 
usually along the crests of the moun- 
tains. Formerly the motto of the 
Alpini was “Alpini but not Alpinists,” 
but the theory has changed since the 
war and, as they must be trained to 
any mountainous terrain, the motto 
we become “Alpinists in order to be 
Alpini.” 

In addition to their marching, the 
Alpini get practice in laying bases of 
fire in the mountains, a difficult task 
when the slopes are so precipitous. 
The riflemen cover all the dead spaces 
iot covered by the machine guns. 

Although not allowed by regula- 
tions, each company has music of its 


own which always accompanies it on 


the march. The officers regard this 
feature of great importance for the 
spirit of their men, laboring under 
heavy packs on steep roads. The ro- 
business of the men is quite notice- 
ible. 

rTHE ALPINI LIVE A SIMPLE LIFE 

Every provision for the physical 
comfort and well being of the Italian 
soldier is of really Spartan simplicity. 
[t is almost severe, but great cheerful- 
less and good morale reigned in the 
unit which I visited. As I selected 
this unit myself at random, I have no 
reason to believe that it was excep- 
lonai, 

As for the food of the soldiers, I 
‘ound it extremely simple. It con- 
‘ists chiefly of eoffee, bread, meat, 
‘soup and some of the very excellent 
pastes, such as macaroni or spaghetti, 
‘or which the Italian cuisine is so 
deservedly renowned. It is less varied 
‘han the diet of the American soldier, 
ou . its effect upon the Alpini leaves 

Ue desired if one is to judge 
ysique. They are, generally 








Alpinists As Well As Alpini 


speaking, tall, strong men, possessed 
of great endurance. 

The officers said that their men were 
of a contented nature and were not 
hard to please. This may be explained 
by the fact that nearly all of the 
Alpini are recruited from the moun- 
tain region where life is difficult. All 
of their lives they have had a very 
simple existence, so that when they 
enter the army there is little or no 
change from their normal habits, and 
in many cases their condition is im- 
proved. Not having rubbed elbows 
with the rest of the world, they have 
but the one standard. 

But, as I have often observed, I 
find it admirable to accomplish much 
with little. The officers of the Alpini 
who are aware of the simplicity of 
the needs of the Italian soldier as op- 
posed to the needs and demands of 
soldiers of volunteer armies like ours 
and the English, are to be admired 
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likewise for their wisdom in never 
attempting to go beyond what is pos- 
sible in the matter of luxuries for 
their men, and by so doing endanger 
the prevailing feeling of content and 
happiness. In winter, for example, al- 
though living in regions of snow and 
ice, there is no heat in the barracks. 
Yet, because they are not accustomed 
to heat in their homes, the men do not 
dream of demanding central heat. 


PERSONNEL 
The Alpini are the only Italian 
troops that are recruited locally and 
that remain in their localities. In 
general, it is found that the mountain- 
eers are hardier than plainsmen for 
the particular work of the Alpini, and 
generally they are familiar with the 
frontier andthe passes. 


If the battalion that I saw can be 
taken as a fair sample, the men are 
tall, “husky,” and well proportioned. 
They are willing, almost docile, with- 
out any trace of viciousness in their 
faces. They have the good faces of 
men who have lived close to nature. 
I should not say that they appeared 
quick-witted, but they had a look of 
pride, of tenacity of purpose, and of 
faith in themselves. Also, I noticed 
a certain resignation and patience, a 
willingness to accept cheerfully what- 
ever life offers them. Nearly all of 
them have that finesse peculiar to the 
Italians of all classes of society, a cer- 
tain deference in their relationships 
with one another and especially with 
superiors, without any tinge of ser- 
vility. 

The officers are infantry officers, 
detailed, or rather assigned, to the 
Alpini. They usually remain all of 
their service in this corps. They at- 
tend the infantry schools since there 
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are no special schools for the Alpini. 
The schools of the Alpini are the dig. 
culties of the Alps. All during the 
year there are courses in Alpine climb. 
ing, in skiing, in liaison, and in ma. 
chine gun firing. 


I have given somewhat in detail 
not too tiresome, I hope, my observa. 
tions on this particular corps of 
troops, so that little comment yw. 
mains. But I desire to point ov 
again what I have so often observed 
both in France and Italy, and that is 
the ability, born of necessity, of the 
armies of these two countries to a 
complish a great deal in an efficient 
manner and without a plethora of 
means. They do much with little: 
“Multum in parvum.” We have seen 
that the Alpini have reduced the over 
head practically to zero, and stil! 
there is no detail of equipment, arma 
ment or organization that is not efi 
ciently provided for and administered 

The Alpini are a very efficient corps 
of troops, admirably organized and 
trained. They are animated with 3 
very real offensive spirit. The officers 
care for their men with great solic 
tude, are kind to them, and in return 
are rewarded by loyalty and a willing 
ness to serve that is apparent in every 
act and attitude of the men. Tie 
esprit and morale are high and tie 
discipline is good, based more on the 
personal discipline of the family 
rather than on the impersonal dist: 
pline of army regulations. In Alpine 
troops, where officers and men share 
the hardship without distinction, « 
different kind of discipline exis 
which permits officers a certain fam! 
iarity with their men that would ruil 
infantry. But this familiarity neve 
breeds contempt, for its source resi 
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ual respect between officers and ment. Lieutenant Colonel Alessandro 
men: the latter know that their offi- Bombardi and his officers did their 
cops have an even more diffieult role utmost to put all information at my 
to play than they themselves in this disposal. They were courteous, pains- 
special game of mountain warfare. taking in their explanations, and re- 
It is a great pleasure to add, in ceived me in a most friendly and cor- 
closing, that I was more than cor- dial spirit. They left with me a most 
dially received at the headquarters of agreeable memory of the day spent 
the battalion of the 8th Alpini Regi- with the magnificent Alpini. 


in mut 








The Ten Commandments of the Public 
Relations Officer 


Cus REepPorTER 

i. I am that which interests the greatest num- 
ber of people, the report of happenings of general 
interest—I am News, 

2. Thou shalt not place propaganda before me, 
thou shalt eliminate it from thy news items. 

3. Thou shalt withhold nothing from the press 
except it be secret, confidential or political matters. 

1. Remember to give only fresh or timely news 
to the editor. 

5. Honor the editor with thy courtesy, but be 
not ingratiating, that thou mayest maintain thy 
self-respect. 

6. Thou shalt not withhold advance information, 
when available, on events scheduled to happen. 

7. Thou shalt not submit illegible or careless copy 
containing inaccuracies in names, initials, dates or 
figures. 

8. Thou shalt create activities that in themselves 
create news. 

9. Thou shalt arrange for correspondents to be 
present to record events of interest to the public. 

10. Thou shalt not ask editors to print thy ma- 
terial—thy material should speak for itself. 








Additional Means of Curbing 


Desertions 
Colonel E. G. Peyton, 9th Infantry 


YUAPTER one, about means of 
curbing desertion, appeared in the 
July number of the Inranrry JOURNAL 
in an article by Major W. H. Hobson, 
Infantry.’ Desertion is a leadership 
or human enginering problem and the 
responsibility for its solution rests 
primarily with the administrative unit 
commanders closest to the man. Major 
Hobson described the means and meth- 
ods that the company commander can 
apply in curbing desertion. The pres- 
ent article will describe additional 
things that the regimental commander 
can do. 

The application of the prophylactic 
against desertion should begin the mo- 
ment a new soldier enters the service. 
The induction of recruits into the regi- 
ment is, therefore, important and 
worth considering in some detail. 

The regimental commander should 
have the recruits brought to him when 
they leave the personnel office. He 
should do this no matter what their 
number—one, two or hundreds. He 
should do this to accomplish two im- 
portant things. 

The colonel’s first purpose is to make 
himself known to the recruits. He 
should remember that the interview 
that he has arranged is with civilians 
who are about to make a very abrupt 
and somewhat trying change from 
civil to military life. The colonel 
should, therefore, display many of the 


Another article in the January Number 
same subject. 
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human attributes that civilians expect 
and admire. He should express rea] 
pleasure over having the new mep, 
show sympathy over hard-luck stories 
that led up to enlistment, offer ep. 
couragement, display keen interest in 
individual athletic attainments. In 
short, the colonel should advertise 
himself to recruits in the many ways 
that suggest themselves in the course 
of the short interview. 

After having studiously advertised 
himself as human, the regimental com- 
mander should devote a few moments 
to partial orientation. The most im- 
portant feature of this orientation is 
to impress upon the recruits that the 
regiment will not lose sight of the fact 
that the new men are citizens of this 
country and that they will be regarded 
throughout their enlistments as citi 
zens on detached service. He tells 
them specifically that the regimen 
assumes the dual role of aiding them 
to become the best soldiers possible in 
the allotted time, and, equally impor 
tant, to insure their return to civil 
life better prepared to meet the re 
quirements of useful citizenship. This 
naturally leads up to the essential 
comments as to how the disabilities 
incident to desertion interfere with 
the regiment’s plan of returning s0!- 
diers to civil life as better citizens 
The regimental commander then col 
cludes the brief seven to ten minute 


. “Over the Hill,” by W. J. C., dealt with the 
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‘alk with a reference to venereal dis- 
ease and the disabilities that are in- 
cident to it. 

The recruits are then turned over 
t) the company commander, who pro- 
vides them with clothing, and exercises 
the closest supervision over the fitting 
of shoes and clothing. Reeruits join- 
during the week are reported to 
recruit detachment on a specified 
during the following week. In 
meantime the daily activities of 
the regiment are shown to them. It 
is specially important that they see 
their own companies at drill and there 
have made plain to them how unfair 
it would be to attempt to fit them into 
their organizations without prelimi- 
nary individual instruction. This im- 
presses them with. the necessity for 
the instruction that they must have 
and prepares the way for their en- 
trance into the recruit detachment. 
Without devoting time to describing 
the characteristics of the personnel 
charged with recruit instruction, it 
is essential that the officer and his 
noncommissioned assistants should be 
carefully selected and that they re- 
iain on that duty for an extended pe- 
riod of time. 
After the 
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recruits learn to wear 
their uniforms and show some im- 
provement in set up, each is individ- 
ually photographed. The colonel then 
sends a copy of the picture to the re- 
cruit’s parents or nearest relative with 
the following letter, viz. : 

I write to express my satisfaction and 
pleasure over having John Doe as a mem- 
ber of the Nth Infantry. I am enclosing a 


Snapshot of him taken shortly after he was 
issued his uniform. 


te he Nth Infantry aecepts each new man 
“ 4 Citizen of this great country of ours. 
a assumes the dual réle of helping him to 
mma e best soldier possible in the three 


< which he has elected to serve 


in the Army. At the same time the regi- 
ment hopes to develop in him characteris- 
tics that will enable him better to meet the 
obligation of citizenship when he returns 
to civil life. 

I hope you will now feel a personal inter- 
est in the Nth Infantry, and give me an 
opportunity to answer any questions about 
it that may suggest themselves to you. 


A copy of the recruit’s picture, with 
the film, is filed in the personnel office 
and a copy is furnished the company. 
If the soldier deserts, the company 
commander posts the soldier’s picture 
conspicuously and securely in the com- 
pany on a specially constructed bulle- 
tin board marked: 

THE DESERTER’S GALLERY 
MEN WHO HAVE THROWN AWAY THEIR 
CITIZENSHIP 
Additional copies of the picture are 
also made and are used independently 
by both the company commander and 
the personnel officer in efforts to ap- 

prehend the deserter. 

It must be impressed upon all in 
authority, from corporal to colonel, 
that the elimination of desertion and 
venereal embarrassments are leader- 
ship problems. The colonel has a way 
to put special emphasis on this idea. 
When old noncommissioned officers 
are promoted or new ones made he 
can personally present them with 
their warrants, first congratulating 
them on this promotion and express- 
ing a hope for their further advance- 
ment. Then, after stressing ‘the loy- 
alty the noncommissioned officer owes 
to the company commander and his 
policies, the colonel gives him the spe- 
cific mission of creating within the 
unit under his control a sentiment 
against desertion and in favor of tak- 
ing prophylactic treatment whenever 
there is exposure to venereal disease. 
When the colonel has done all of this, 
he has pleased the noncommissioned 
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officer by congratulating him on his 
promption and placing great confi- 
dence in his ability to accomplish a 
difficult mission. He should then fur- 
ther assist the noncommissioned of- 
ficer in carrying out this difficult task 
by providing a means for increasing 
his control and influence over the men 
of his unit. This can be accomplished 
by requiring efficiency reports of en- 
listed men, as contemplated in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs of a training mem- 
orandum, viz. : 


a. The upbuilding of military character 
in all its attributes, the boosting of effort, 
esprit, co-operation and the correction of 
deficiencies in individuals provides the best 
and quickest means of promoting unit ef- 
ficiency. With this object in view, the ef- 
ficiency reports now in use for officers is 
modified and will be used for the boosting 
of individual efficiency of noncommissioned 
officers and privates of the regiment. 

b. (1) Throughout the training year the 
corporal will study the characteristics and 
follow the training of the men of his squad, 
correcting such deficiencies as he can cor- 
rect and on June 30 of each year he will 
use the modified form of report in report- 
ing upon the efficiency of the men of his 
squad to his company commander, through 
the section and platoon commanders. 

(2) In like manner the section chief 
will assist in the character building of the 
corporals and on June 30 of each year will 
report upon the latters’ efficiency to the 
company commander through the platoon 
commander. 

(3) The company and platoon comman- 
ders will file similar reports of section chief 
and other noncommissioned officers and 
men not otherwise reported upon. 

e. Upon discharge or transfer, the effi- 
ciency reports will be forwarded to the 
personne! office for such disposition as may 
be directed by the regimental commander. 


The efficiency report is so often re- 
garded as a character destroying in- 
strument and this prejudicial idea 
must be removed by laying emphasis 
on its helpfulness. In the last analy- 
sis these efficiency reports are helpful 
to the noncommissioned officer in that 
they induce in the private soldier a 
sober second thought as opposed to 

















































first ill-considered inclination, ang 
they are producing that result. 

Now that it is thoroughly under. 
stood that desertion and venereal ey, 
barrassments are leadership problems 
company commanders are told tha 
their ratings on leadership on the ap. 
nual efficiency reports will be infy. 
enced by the desertion and veneres| 
rates in their organizations during tie 
year. To provide daily reminders and 
to make periodic changes in the de 
sertion and venereal rates more in. 
pressive, two large boards simulating 
thermometers are conspicuously hung 
where they can be seen by officers and 
first sergeants on their daily visits to 
headquarters. These thermometers 
are operated by the personnel section, 
and they show the status of desertion 
and venereal disease in each organi 
zation during the current year—the 
efficiency report year. At the end 
of each quarter of the year the aggre 
gates of both thermometer readings 
are taken and averaged. The con- 
manders of companies having ratings 
“superior” and “above average” are 
complimented, and those having 
“average” or below are written the 
following letter : 


1. Considering only the combined read- 
ings of the venereal and A. W. O. L. ther 
mometers as the measuring instrument for 
determining a leader's capacity to direct, 
control and influence his men in very ‘ef 
inite lines of action relative to veneres 
disease and desertion, the regimenta! cou 
mander finds you at this writing in 


LEADERSHIP: AVERAGE 


2. These are big problems and their 
solution must be accomplished by big & 
forts. It will require the development and 
exercise of the highest attributes of leader 
ship to eradicate these evils, but it is beine 
done in some organizations and it can be 
done in all. 


This letter is merely a frank stale 
ment of a mathematical fact. It bas 
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the effect of arousing much keener 
‘nierest in the subject and stimulates 
effort to present a better rating dur- 
ing the next quarter. It is not dis- 
ciplinary action that must be noted 
on or filed with the officer's efficiency 
report. 

CITIZENSHIP SCHOOLS 

The mere statement that the regi- 
nent regards its enlisted men as citi- 
wns on detached service is not con- 


vincing. Something more tangible 


must be offered, and this is accom- 
plished by conducting a citizenship 
shool for men who are within thirty 
davs of expiration of their term of 
service. 

Emphasis is placed on the fact that 
this is done in appreciation of three 
vears’ honest and faithful service in 
the regiment. The object and scope of 
this school can best be described in the 
order for its organization, viz :— 

1. The Infantry accepts its recruits and 
its enlisted men as citizens on 
etached service, and therefore assumes the 
| role of making of them the best soldiers 
ossible in the allotted time, and, equally 
mportant, of returning them to civil life 
better prepared to meet the requirements 

useful citizenship. As the recruit is 
siven special instruction to hasten his per- 
llanent assignment to a squad, the men 

ut to be discharged will be given special 
istruction to hasten their return to useful 


regards all 


tizenship. 
-. The Citizenship School is authorized 
the division and operated by the regi- 
hent primarily to show the latter’s appre- 
on three years of honest and 
(iful service performed in the regiment 
the soldier whose term of service is 
to expire. Coincident with instruc- 
he subjects hereinafter named, the 
nh charge of the Citizenship School 
le efficiency reports of the stu- 
inform himself as to his desires and 
ind will invoke the assistance 
| Ilanagers throughout the coun- 
rts to place him in a_ suitable 
ation in civil life. 
Spec attention will be given to a 
National Defense Act of 1916 
Act of 1920, and an effort 
[0 arouse the soldier’s inter- 


of the 


study 


yl 


Dilities 


personne 


est in civilian component of the Army of 
the United States. Active affiliation with 
civilian components of the Army by a citi- 
zen trained in the Regular Army not only 
has great value from the viewpoint of Na- 
tional Defense, but an expression of willing- 
hess to affiliate, on the part of the men 
about to be discharged, opens up additional 
avenues through which avocations in civil 
life may be sought. 

4. From time to time, recruits under 
instruction will be required to unite with 
the men about to be discharged for specia..y 


selected topics of citizenship instruction, 
After these joint sessions the officer in 


charge of recruit instruction will encourage 
the new men to talk freely of their desire 
and plans after they complete their con- 
tracts with the Government, and he will 
place great emphasis on this effort of the 
regiment to meet their plans and desires 
as their terms of service approach expira- 
tion. 

5. The students of the Citizenship 
School will perform military instruction 
with their units as contemplated in para- 
graph 5, d, (4), General Orders No. 1, ¢. s., 
Division and Post. Thereafter, upon assem- 
bly in the Officers’ Schoolroom, citizenship 
instruction will comprise the following sub- 
jects: 

The Constitution of the United States. 
Communism, Bolshevism, Pacifism, ete. 


The National Defense Act. 
The Citizen’s Duty With Respect to 


Voting. 
Venereal Disease. 
with recruits.) 
Sanitation, Principles to Be Carried to 
Civil Life. 

Military Courtesy, Explaining the Ne- 
cessity Therefor. 

Chemical Warfare. 

Current Topics. 

Testing Individuals As to Fitness for 
Avocation. 

6. It is essential that the instruction be 
of such character as not only to hold the 
student’s interest but also to arouse his 
enthusiasm with the end in view that he 
carry his favorable impressions to the other 
men of the squad room, especially to re- 
cruits. 


(For joint session 


To emphasize further the interest as 
well which 


regimental headquarters regards the 


as the seriousness with 


matter of desertion, vacancies in any 
unit caused by desertion are not filled 
during the fiscal vear by the assign- 
ment of recruits, If a company loses 
a man by desertion, it is intended that 


it feel that loss for a considerable 
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period of time. The trouble makers of 
a company appear before the courts 
more frequently and it is usually 
among the trouble makers that the po- 
tential deserter is found. Therefore, 
as an aid in curbing desertion, the 
colonel should encourage regimental 
courts to award detention of pay rath- 
er than forfeiture, on the principle 
that the trouble maker will reform 
rather than abandon his bank ac- 
count. If the prodigal profits by these 
corrective measures and ends his en- 
listment with credit, why not let him 
partake of the “fatted calf”, thus pre- 
pared for him? 

If this article is acceptable as Chap- 
ter II of “Means of Curbing Deser- 
tion,” it is recommended that the ad- 
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dress of the Chief of Staff of the Arm 
to the Army War College class op 
February 19, 1927, be added as Chap. 
ter III of a study that offers the hey 
means of eradicating the desertiy 
embarrassment from the Army. Hoy. 
ever, the surface has only bee) 
scratched ; there are still wide and yw. 
explored ranges for the display of 
further initiative. The experiencs 
and efforts of unit commanders should 
be pooled in a coordinated drive 
eradicate desertion. If any unit com 
mander is still skeptical on the su} 
ject, let him conscientiously apply th 
means, methods and principles # 
forth in articles mentioned, and then 
let the resulting figures speak for 
themselves. 








Hawaiian Division to Be Partially 
Motorized 


HE War Department has decided to put into 

effect the partial motorization of the Hawaiian 
Division. The units which will be affected are the 
Headquarters and Military Police Company, Second 
Chemical Company, Eleventh Signal Company, 
Headquarters and Headquarters Companies, Twenty- 
first and Twenty-second Brigades, Nineteenth, 
Twenty-first, Twenty-seventh and Thirty-fifth In- 
fantry Regiments. All are stationed at Schofield 
Barracks, Territory of Hawaii. The Field Artillery 
Brigade of the Division has been motorized for 
some time. 

The plan contemplates the substitution of motors 
for animal-drawn transportation of the field trains 
of the above units. However, the organizations will 
still retain their riding horses and the mules of 
the Machine Gun Companies, the Howitzer and the 
Regimental Headquarters Companies. 

The completion of the project will effect a reduc- 
tion in authorized animals of 374 and an increase in 
motor vehicles of various types of 141. 
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Y division was in a quiet sector 
M in Alsace in the early summer 
of 1918, to acquire front-line experi- 
ence. My chief, the Division Intelli- 
gence Officer, came into the map room 
and to my table. I was completing 
our aerial photograph files of the en- 
ewy’s front opposite us and did not 


ofl see him until he spoke. 


> the “Captain, the corps has asked us to 
a find out what enemy troops hold the 
then line opposite us. The General has 


os ordered a raid for prisoners on that 
point.” He outlined a small area on 
the map with his finger. “I want you 
io check up the photograpbs for any- 
thing new and give the raiding party 
such other help as you can. There 
will be a meeting here tonight to start 
work on the plans.” 

| checked over our files and found 
that our photographs were all rather 
old, and the maps even older, for the 
raid area. That afternoon I visited 
the squadron that was working our 
front and requested new photographs 
of the raid area and vicinity. 

The officers present at the meeting 
that night included the commanding 
general, the chief of staff, the opera- 
tions officer, the division howitzer and 
machine gun officer, the commanding 
general of the artillery brigade, the 
regimental and battalion commanders 
of the infantry concerned, my chief, 
‘ur topographical officer, and myself. 
the commanding general explained 
the request from the corps and told 
of the tentative plan so that each 
could work out his part in time to 
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present it at the next conference a 
week later. He went to some length 
in his explanation because this was 
our first “all-American” raid, and the 
general wanted it fool-proof. 

The next day I asked the topograph- 
ical officer to lay out a large-scale 
sketch of the raid area, so that I might 
have a skeleton to work on from the 
new photographs. These new photo- 
graphs came in during the day. The 
plane had worked at 3,000 meters so 
that the details, although clear and 
definite, were small. I spent three 
days, with a big magnifying glass, 
working over the old maps and photo- 
graphs and comparing them with the 
new. I was looking for new work of 
any kind, but was particularly inter- 
ested in new trench work, new dug- 
outs and new automatic weapon em- 
placements. We completed the sketch 
and prepared it for the hectograph, 
so as to have enough copies for the 
use of the officers planning the raid 
and for the raiding party. 

The next conference brought the 
same group together with a tentative 
plan all worked out. The artillery 
would do some wire cutting at inter- 
vals for several days before the day 
set for the raid. At H hour minus 15 
minutes the artillery would lay down 
a barrage on the enemy’s front, ex- 
tending both to the right and left of 
the raid area, with its most intense 
fire on the front of the raid area to 
insure that the wire would be cut. 
At H hour the barrage to the right 
and left would be switched to the 
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sides of the raid area, while the in- 
tense barrage in front would 
to the rear of the raid area, in order 
to shut off escape for the occupants 
and to prevent supporting troops from 
coming up. Certain batteries would 
do counter battery work from H hour 
to give the raiding party an uninter- 
rupted opportunity to go over and get 
back safely. The trench mortars 
would thicken the wire-cutting bar- 
rage and then switch to the known 
automatic weapon emplacements in 
order to prevent them from becoming 
too active. The machine guns would 
lay lines of fire on the sides of the 
raid area to thicken the artillery 
barrage. 


move 


The raiding party, starting at H 
hour, would arrive at the enemy’s wire 
just after the artillery had switched, 
avd should be able to get into the 
enemy’s position before he could man 
bis trenches and resist. The party 
would be divided into four groups. 
Group 1 would lie outside the enemy’s 
wire to protect the withdrawal. Group 
2 would lie inside the enemy’s wire 
to protect the rear of Group 3 and 4 
as they worked into the enemy’s posi- 
tion, and to help them through the 
wire on their return. Groups 3 and 4 
would enter the enemy’s position and 
separate, one going each way and fol- 
lowing the trenches near the boundary 
of the area, then meeting at the rear 
of the area and, with their prisoners, 
moving straight back to our trenches. 

Here somebody interposed an objec- 
tion. The objector asked if it was not 
possible that, when Groups 3 and 4 
approached each other at the rear of 
the area, they might mistake each 
other for enemy groups and start a 
fight between themselves. He ex- 
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se, 


ae, 


plained that these groups, whey 
the rear of the area, would probably 
be somewhat nervous and rather quick 
on the trigger; while, on the other 
hand, if they went to the rear of the 
area and separated there they woul 
approach each other at the front of 
the area and, knowing that Group : 
was there to protect them, would feel 
secure enough to investigate before 
starting to shoot. The suggestion was 
adopted. 

H hour was set for 9.00 p.m. The 
raiding party was selected and rv. 
lieved from all other duties while ii 
prepared for its big adventure. A 
replica of the raid area was built in 
the woods well behind our front 
There the raiding party spent hours 
going through its planned maneuver 
until every man seemed to know his 
part perfectly. 

H hour minus 15 minutes found my 
chief, “Topog,” and myself up at the 
regiment O. P. The barrage opened 
on schedule. In the gathering dusk 
we could see the bursting shells ani 
the rise of smoke and dust over the 
raid area. In intervals of the roar of 
artillery and trench mortars we could 
hear the machine guns, like the click 
ing of a room full of busy typists 
Darkness soon shut out everything but 
the rockets and the flashes of burs 
ing shells. We were surprised at th 
small number of enemy rockets. 

In the battalion C. P. we found the 
major at his desk with a typewrite! 
and telephone at hand. He was ge! 
ting telephone messages from ov! 
front line as the raid progressed. W¢ 
arrived as he was receiving a rep0t 
of the return of the raiding part 
Happiness and disgust were strug 
gling for mastery in his feelings. The 















icked off like the ticking 
from the first gun to the 


raid had { 


of his clock, 


proud and happy man. His party had 
returned to our lines with nothing 
worse than a few seratches from wire 
ond shell fragments, and for that he 
was thankful and relieved. But the 
enemy had refused to be there, the 
raiding party had combed the area 
and found not a single German; and 
for that he was supremely disgusted. 
During the time we were in the 
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last rocket, and for that he was a. 
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He made a rather dramatic entrance 
dressed in the uniform he had worn 
during the raid, which showed signs 
of severe service. The breeches were 
almost minus and a was in 
tatters. His arm was bandaged, be- 
cause of barhed wire scratches. He 
made a full verbal report, the major 
all the while pecking away at the 
typewriter. Everybody was happy 
that the raid had gone off so smoothly, 
in spite of its failure to attain its real 
objective—a prisoner. 

On the way back to division head- 


sleeve 









Battalion C. P. the major was getting 
reports transferring them to 
paper with his Corona. At his request 
the lieutenant had commanded 
the raiding party appeared at the C. 
a half hour after the raid. 


quarters some one said: “That lieu- 
tenant was pretty theatrical wasn’t 
he.” 

I have wondered, many times since, 
how a man was supposed to act under 
such circumstances. 


who 


P. about 








New Rhodes Scholarship Policy 


Hk War Department has decided to amend its 

present policy in regard to the number of officers 
who may compete for and accept Rhodes Scholar- 
ships at Oxford University, England. 

Under the old policy the number who can compete 
for the scholarships is limited to five graduates of 
the United States Military Academy and five officers 
who are non-graduates of that institution. 

The new policy will authorize officers of the Army 
and cadets of the United States Military Academy, 
who will be graduated prior to date of acceptance, 
to compete for Rhodes Scholarships, without limita- 
tion as to number, subject to the approval of the 
War Department in each case. When an applica- 
tion of an officer or a cadet to enter a Rhodes Schol- 
arship competition of a state is approved, the War 
Department will include a statement that he will 
be made available for detail at the University if he 
wins the scholarship. 








A Resurrection 
Lieutenant LeRoy W. Yarborough, Infantry 


“ ORALE, crushed to earth, will 
rise again.” Thus may we para- 
phrase a familiar old proverb, but un- 
less we add proof to the assertion it 
becomes a mere platitude. Also, some 
may regard as banality a statement 
that the defunct morale or spirit of a 
military organization can be resurrec- 
ted, unless we can tell them of a 
resurrection of a very unusual kind. 
Let me tell about the resurrection 
of the spirit of a fine regiment. The 
story is laid at a large and historic 
military post whose history extends 
over one hundred and fifty years un- 
der the flags of three nations. One side 
of it faces on the entrance to a great 
harbor, the other three sides jut into 
the area of a large city. My observa- 
tions extend over a period of five 
years. For the first three years I 
occupied a box-seat, so to speak, for 
I was on detached service at a corps 
area headquarters which is located 
in this post. From this vantage point 
I had an unexcelled view of the spec- 
tacle which unfolded with the vivid- 
ness of a drama. 

The scene opens upon a dejected, 
bedraggled garrison, quartered in a 
dilapidated, unkempt post. The regi- 
ment, though not the oldest of our 
Infantry regiment, is an old one. It 
gave valiant service in the Spanish 
War and in the World War. The 
battle-streamers and _ decorations 
which adorn its colors betoken official 
recognition of its valor in the latter 
conflict. 
since its return from overseas and a 
succession of denudations of personnel 
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Three changes of station. 



























































left the regiment in rather worse coy 
dition than others which had suffers 
similar post war vicissitudes. pis 
couragement had settled upon the gar 
rison. The regiment had again beep 
decimated as a result of the Army 
Appropriation Act of June 30, 192), 
which authorized the discharge of 
soldiers upon their request. The few 
remaining men were quartered in 
various types of old structures scat. 
tered at wide intervals over the post. 
They were miserably clad in shoddy, 
ill-fitting wartime uniforms. Fatigue 
and guard duties were heavy. Retire. 
ment awaited and claimed the regi 
mental commander. Morale was dead. 

This was the condition that awaited 
the new commander upon his arrival 
a year after our story opens. What 
must have been his emotions on seeing 
the sad remnants of a once magnificent 
regiment! 

Undaunted, the new commander be 
gan the task of rebuildingthe shattered 
organization and raising the standard 
of training, and in a short time re 
sults of his efforts became visible. The 
depleted ranks filled up, inferior uti 
forms were discarded and in their 
places appeared trim tailored ones. 
The regiment was moved into more 
comfortable barracks. Precision i 
drills developed. Marksmanship hoy 
ered near the top of Army records. 
Smartly clad, springy-stepped soldiers, 
shoulders back, heads high, began 
attract notice. Two more years had 
passed. The regiment was again like 
a regiment. Regeneration had begu?. 

Perhaps the Colonel had done mote 
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than begin the regeneration, for when 

ve rode, damp-eyed beside his frankly 

weeping Wife, between two long lines 

of soldiers extending to the gates of 

the reservation, emotion and sorrow 

were plain on more than one face, from 

weathered veteran to fresh recruit. 

During his two-year tour duty with 

the regiment this colonel had done all 

that one man could do—but the time 

had been short. 

At the opening of the next scene the 
regiment saw a new commander facing 
a great uncompleted task. At this 
point my position of spectator ceased 
and I became a member of the cast, 
as it were, upon my assignment to this 
In this réle I saw the per- 
formance from behind the scenes and 
in an entirely different light. The 
personnel of the regiment left little to 
be desired. To all outside appearances 
the regiment was a highly trained and 
eflicient organization. But to one be- 
hind the scenes as I now was, it was 
apparent that something was lacking. 
There was a great need for something, 
without which neither personnel nor 
high standard of training could be 
maintained. The regiment moved and 
acted like an automaton, a powerful 
military machine made up of men, but 
seemingly working without heart or 
soul or morale. It seemed as though 
what had appeared to be the conscious- 
uess of morale was only an efferves- 
cence that from the amazed 
satisfaction with which the regiment 
viewed its own remarkable transfor- 
mation and progress. With the de- 
parture of its beloved commander, 
Who had awakened regimental con- 
‘cloushess, there seemed to threaten a 
relapse. Was the cause unhappiness? 
Was it discontent, or dissatisfaction, 


regiment. 


arose 


or unfulfilled longings for the things 
that make men content with the hard 
lot of a soldier? What did they need? 
What did they want? They had good 
food. Some of them had fairly good 
barracks. Most of them had good uni- 
forms (which they had purchased 
themselves). What else was neces- 
sary? 

They needed, among other things, 
relief from the incessant and futile 
efforts to patch and mend the dilapida- 
tion which surrounded them. They 
needed relief from the constant fatigue 
which never caught up with the strag- 
gling untidiness and which left them 
little time for leisure or recreation. 
They needed in their garrison life 
something more than drab, monot- 
onous, automatic routine. 


The new commander took in the 
situation at once. He saw what had 
been done and what remained to do. 
It was not long before he had in oper- 
ation a plan which systematically and 
effectively attacked the evils of poor 
living conditions, over-organization of 
auxiliary and special duty activities, 
excessive fatigue duties, lack of recrea- 
tional facilities, and all other forms 
of waste and destroyers of morale. 
His methods were vigorous and, as far 
as that post was concerned, were with- 
out precedent. He made a few brief 
remarks on the living conditions, 
which, after proper expurgation and a 
little amplification, meant something 
like this: “Just what effect do such 
conditions have upon the morale and 
training of regular soldiers? Do they 
tend to assist by example in teaching 
to them the essential military attri- 
butes of neatness, cleanliness and 
order? Do they tend to foster respect 
and affection for a government that al- 
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lows them to exist in such cireum- 
stances? Do they tend to develop qual- 
ities of super-patriotism, the ready 
willingness to make the supreme sacri- 
fice in defense of home and country? 
Do they tend to produce the efficient, 
reliable regular soldier, steeped in the 
high ideals of this life-time profession, 
upon past generations of whom are 
built the traditions of the Regular 
Army? Emphatically no, they do 
none of these things! But just as 
surely as do the squalid hovels and 
tenements of our over-populated ur- 
ban districts produce a deficient citi- 
zenry, just so certainly do conditions 
of squalor have a like effect upon 
troops who are forced to endure them. 
Squalid living conditions in peace 
time will produce slovenly troops and 
no amount of sophistry can conceal 
the fact.” 

The problems of improving living 
conditions was of course, the biggest 
one and the hardest to solve. Some 
quarters were good, some were fair, 
and many were mere shacks or hovels. 
The post was untidy and dilapidated. 
Makeshift repairs were carried on in 
a routine and futile fashion. The 
processes of deterioration and decay 
out-distanced the feeble and unsys- 
tematized attempts to mend. The ap- 
propriations for maintenance melted 
away without apparent returns. Pas- 
sive opposition and inertia met sug- 
gestions for improvement. Nipping 
improvement projects in the bud by 
such expedients as: “It can’t be done,” 
or, “There are no funds or materials 
available,” had become a custom. 

But to this commander obstacles 
and opposition are merely stimulants. 
He is a strong character. 

Upon the reorganization of certain 


departments and the dismissal of , 
number of surplus or inefficient oy, 
ployes, realization dawned upon thy 
obstrugtionists that improvements 
were not only very desirable ay¢ 
necessary but could be accomplished 
very readily. Things began to move. 
With a celerity little short of magica) 
warehouses disgorged property an) 
erupted a stream of supplies that, yy 
some unknown means, has kept going 
ever since. 

A systematic plan of re-constructioy 
was made and adhered to. Piffling re 
pairs and patchwork ceased. Every 
thing was built for permanency. The 
civilian mechanics were working as 
never before and the Government was 
getting a dollar’s worth of value for 
each dollar expended. And there was 
not a dollar added to the usual appro 
priations for maintenance. 

Before long the garrison was bu 
zing with interest over the new state 
of affairs. Now, among these people 
were many who were not too proud to 
work. In fact, a number of them had 
materials with which to improve their 
previously tried to obtain Government 
quarters. Failing in this, not a few 
had used their own money to make 
urgent repairs. They had become a¢ 
customed to such replies to requests 
for replacements, repairs, or other 
necessities as “there is no allotment 
for this,” “we are entirely out of that.” 
and “there is no authority for the 
issue of the other thing.” Obtaining 
approval of a requisition for anything 
no matter how small, was triumphant 
ly regarded as a feat that called for 
a combination of all the elements 0! 
tact, diplomacy and “pull.” — The 
successful applicant went on his Wa) 
rejoicing and thinking that he bad 
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“slipped something over.” 


evidently 


The time was ripe for the Colonel 


to apply his sage knowledge of human 
nature. A rumor that materials might 
be gotten by those who wished to do 
their own work, circulated around the 
post. Labor ceased to be a problem. 

And so the spectacle of a young 
oflicer painting the kitchen floor of his 
quarters on a Sunday morning is not 
unknown at this post. He may ruin 
a uniform in the operation, but he has 
ihe fun of slapping on paint (and who 
doesn’t like to do it?), his wife is 
pleased with the spick-and-span floor, 
and the United States Government 
gets its house painted and saves $9.00 
a day in painter’s wages. But that is 
a small item, 

Take the case of Sergeant John Doe 
The sergeant 
wearing decorations for gallantry in 
it least two wars, has close to twenty- 


as typical of many. 


eight years of service to his credit and 
in a couple of years will be retired. 
He knows that it is unlikely that he 
will be transferred to another post 
during the remainder of his active 
service and he wants to settle his little 
family as comfortably as possible. He 
is aware that regulations make no 
mention of quarters for such as he, 
but on the chanee that he might be 
given something, he applies for quar- 
ters and is told that there are none for 
him. He appeals to the Post Comman- 
ler. “It is true that there are no 
(uarters available for you, Sergeant,” 
says the Colonel, “but there is a build- 
ing which might be converted into liv- 
ug quarters. Now, if I give you all 
the lumber, paint, glass, and other 
aterials, with maybe a little help on 
‘te plumbing and wiring, wouldn’t 
sou like to fix it up for yourself?” 


The Sergeant would and jumps at 
the chance, as the canny Colonel well 
knew he would. “Yes, sir; thank you, 
sir,” says Sergeant Doe, saluting and 
about-facing and hoping to get out be- 
fore the “Old Man” changes his mind. 
Presently a snug four-room apartment 
with bath and kitchen is created from 
nothing. Uncle Sam is ahead that 
much and everybody is happy, the 
sergeant probably the happiest of all. 

Another case is that of Sergeant 
Richard Roe. Sergeant Roe returns 
home one rainy day and finds that his 
roof has assumed all the aspects of a 
sieve. His last year’s report of the 
same phenomenon was met with the 
comforting assurance that there were 
no materials available to restore the 
roof to a reasonable tightness. No 
matter involving the welfare of his 
men is too small to receive the Col- 
onel’s personal attention, and eventu- 
ally he listens to another appeal. 
“Sergeant, this is certainly hard luck,” 
says he. “We have just received some 
composition shingles, but it takes an 
expert mechanic to put them on.” 

“Sir, before the war I used to do 
shingling regular, and if the Colonel 
will let me have some of them shingles 
I'll fix the roof in short order, Sir,” 
pleads the Sergeant. “Ul let you try 
it,” says the Colonel. 

The Sergeant salutes and leaves, 
just missing hearing the Colonel's 
chuckle as he closes the door, for the 
“Old Man” knows that the Sergeant 
has been in the Army for twenty years 
and probably never tacked a shingle 
on a roof in his life. 

By such adroit methods the labor 
problem took care of itself, improve- 
ments were carried on at a rapid rate 
and the general appearance of the post 
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assumed a freshness and neatness that 
it had not known for generations. 
There was the pride of accomplish- 
ment in each piece of work. There 
was the spirit of competition between 
neighbors to see who could make the 
most improvements. It is not a long 
step from pride of achievement and 
friendly competition to morale. 
Besides its happy effect on the 
physical comfort of the garrison, the 
program of reconstruction and mod- 
ernization had a far-reaching effect 
in the solution of the problem of 
fatigue. By the elimination of coal 
and the substitution of gas for fuel 
in remote sections of the post, the 
large amount of transportation and 
the many men formerly required for 
the distribution of fuel and the collec- 
tion of ashes were released from this 
onerous and unproductive employ- 
ment. By discarding other obsoles- 
cent methods and primitive equipment 
which were in vogue, fatigue as an in- 
stitution was finally abolished. Be- 
yond the ordinary house-keeping of 
their own barracks, the soldiers are 
not employed on fatigue duties. Asa 
consequence, the desertion rate is ex- 
ceptionally low and trials are few. 
The appellation of “the post of no 
fatigue,’ which the soldiers have at- 
tached to this station, is an index of 
its popularity with the enlisted men. 
Concentration of dispersed activ- 
ities, consolidation of those of a kin- 

































dred and overlapping | nature, and 
elimination of duplications and yop 
essentials reduced the heavy drain of 
overhead and “special duty” on the 
companies. 


Recreational facilities of a quality 
comparable with the nearby attra: 
tions of a great city were provided anj 
furnish an incentive to the men tp 
spend their leisure time on the post. 


Thus was carried out the self.in 
posed task of improvement. It cop. 
tinues with increasing benefit to all, 
The trend of the Colonel’s plan be 
came evident to the garrison long te. 
fore the scheme itself was fully under 
way. 

The resurgent regimental spirit, 
shaken from its torpor by the dawn of 
consciousness, asserted its revival in 
the form of accomplishments in al 
phases of work which set new Army 
standards and brought to the regi 
ment national renown. 


A mantle of contentment envelops 
this garrison. There is an abiding 
affection for this man whose efforts 
have given so much to their comfort 
and welfare. When he departs for 
new fields of endeavor, as he wil 
before long, he will leave to his suc 
cessor a legacy of priceless yalue— 
happy garrison and a_ splendidly 
trained, efficient regiment teemilg 
with the spirit whose story I have tried 
to tell—the story of its resurrection. 
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PEAKING of the American Tank 
Corps organization and the origi- 
al plans for the employment of tanks 
at St. Mihiel, Brig. Gen. S. D. Rock- 
nbach, Chief of the American Tank 
‘orps in 1917 and 1918, says: 


The organization of the Tank Corps of 
he A. E. F. included a general headquar- 


pirit, 
rn of 


al in ers for functioning with the General Staff, 

a all irnishing a directorate for designing ma- 

an hines, training, and commanding tank or- 
- 


anizations not attached to armies; one or 
lore tank corps headquarters for function- 
ng with the Army staff; tank centers for 
raining and replacements, and 10 tank 
rigades, all under the Chief of the Tank 
Orps. 


regi 


elope 


iding - : 2 
iding The situation prevented organizing from 


Torts he top downward. The few officers of any 
afort tvice obtainable required two or three 

onths’ training with the British - and 
: for ‘rench tank centers before they were of 


ny use, 

The fighting in July, and the delay in 
ur production, stampeded some with the 
ear that the Tank Corps would not get 
anks before the war was over. The Tank 
orps Was without an adequate staff and 
anks when the chief of the corps was or- 
ered to Paris to get tanks, and to the First 
my for temporary duty in connection 
= the preparations for the St. Mithiel 
. pon reporting to the First Army Head- 
uarters on August 20, 1918, the plans for 
ie reduction of the St. Mihiel salient were 
*eelved, together with the information that 
“ Would have three battalions, or 150 
Titish heavy tanks; three battalions, or 
» French light tanks, and that two Amer- 
= battalions would be equipped with 144 
we ight tanks. We were ordered to be 
“’y to ight by September 1. 

sized that the Higher Com- 


will 
| sue: 
1e—a 
didly 
ming 
tried 
tion. 


It Was emp! 


American Light Tank Brigade at 
St. Mihiel 


Captain G. H. Rarey, Infantry (Tanks) 


The December number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL contained the last of a@ series 
of articles that Captain Rarey wrote about the work of our heavy tank battalion 
The present article begins a short series about the light tank brigade. 
rhe nert article will describe the actions in which this brigade participated in the 
The third and last article will cover the lessons derived 
from the use of tanks by our Army, together with the opinions as to the value of 
the new arm formed by some of our general officers who were in a position to 
This series, which contains many records of personal experiences, will 
complete the story of the American tank organizations in the World War.—Eprror. 


mind had pointed out that the salient 
could not be reduced, without too great a 
loss of life, unless heavy tanks were em- 
ployed to break through the maze of wire 
surrounding the salient; that the trenches 
were too wide and crumbling to permit the 
crossing of light tanks unless preceded by: 
heavy tanks and assisted by pioneers; that 
the water was close to the surface in much 
of the area and a very little rain would 
produce bogs. The Rupt de Mad was said 
to be an impassable obstacle at all times 
unless bridges were intact. 


Taking into account the promise of 
the British and French tanks men- 
tioned above, the tentative plan gave 
to the I Corps one battalion of heavy 
and one of light tanks, and to the IV 
and V Corps, one battalion of heavy 
and two battalions of light tanks each, 
from which substantial corps reserves 
could have been held out. The num- 
ber of guns in such a force of tanks 
would have provided considerable fire 
power. If the 150 British tanks had 
all been of the male type, the First 
Army would have had 300 six-pounder 
guns and 600 machine guns with these 
tanks. If some of these tanks had 
been of the female type, two six- 
pounder guns would have been lost 
and two machine guns gained for each 
female tank. 

The three French battalions would 
have had about 90 one-pounder guns 
and 135 machine guns, and the two 
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American battalions, with their 144 
French light tanks, would have had 
about 86 one-pounders and 58 machine 
guns. 

Thus the total of this mobile tank 
force, in fire power, would have been 
about 300 six-pounders, 176 
pounders, and 793 machine guns. 

However, the British later said that 
they could not spare any heavy tanks. 
Consequently it was believed that more 
light tanks would be needed, and the 
French were asked to furnish four 
battalions in addition to equipping 
the two American battalions. The 
French were unable to comply with 
this request, but added twelve St. Cha- 
mond and twenty-four 
tanks. 

The change in the number of tanks 
made it necessary to draw new plans 
for tank employment. As a conse- 
quence, our Infantry in the St. Mihiel 
action, and later in the Argonne, had 
considerably less tank support and 
protection than had originally been 
planned. 

The designation of our Ist Tank Bri- 
gade was changed to the 304th Tank 
Brigade, and Lieut. Col. G. 8. Patton, 
Jr., who, with a few other officers, 
had trained the two battalions at our 
tank center at Bourg, was placed in 
command. As this brigade is the only 
had active service, it is 
the only one considered in this re- 
view. 


one- 


Schneider 


one which 


The brigade commander received or- 
ders on August 20 to report to the 
Commanding General of the V Corps 
at Ligny-en-Barrois. Colonel] Patton 
and his battalion and company com- 
manders made a detailed reconnais- 
sance in preparation for the fight. The 
French troops, who then occupied the 
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area to be covered by the y Corps, 
made a special raid on the night 
August 21, at the request of (ol. Pat. 
ton, to determine whether or not tanks 
could cross a part of the enemy's po 
sition which was said to be marshy 
Being an advocate of personal reco. 
naissance, the brigade commander. y. 
companied by his reconnaissance of. 
ficer, participated in the raid, and , 
penetration to the third German line 
showed that tanks could operate over 
this ground. 

The officers of the 26th Infantry 
Division, with which the tanks wer 
to operate, were sent to Bourg to w 
a demonstration with tanks. By Sep 
tember 3, all arrangements for the 
attack on this front, preliminary w 
bringing in the tanks, had been com 
pleted. Detraining points, approach 
routes, and battle command posts hai 
been selected; company commanders 
had made forward reconnaissanees, 
and all communication lines had been 
established, when, at 4.30 p. m, or 
ders were received to cease operations 
with the V Corps and to report at one 
to the commander of the IV Corps a! 
Toul. 

This was one of the changes that 
resulted from the inability of the 
British and the French to supply th 
tanks indicated in the allotment of AU 
gust 20. None of the 1200 light tank 
expected from the United States )) 
July, 1918, had as yet been received. 

The brigade commander and bis 
staff reached Euvres, outside of Tou. 
at 6.30 p. m. on September 3. The nev 
front for the brigade was out of pr 
portion to the number of tanks aval! 
able, as the original plan had contet! 
plated the use of the British tanks 
The front to be covered was reducel 



































started at 


and recon! aissance once. 
t of Colonel Patton's report states: 
Pat Again, the antage of personal obser- 
anks von by the tank commanders was demon- 
; 4 = orts, even those by our own 
0 try, stated that the ground to the 
sh - of the Rupt de Mad was impassable 
shy wes | 
"i nks. and the map showed three 
COn- erams crossing our front. A daylight 
ae. oconnaissance showed that these streams 
no man’s land) were perfectly dry and 
 of- red no obstacle to tanks. We took the 
da ence of the maps and reports concern- 
Madine tributary of this river, said 
line . impassable, and laid our plans ac- 
Over ely. The advance later proved that 
» Madine was no obstacle to the tanks, 
The Rupt de Mad was examined for 
try ; é amd 
crossings up to a point within 100 
vere : . . 
vards of the German lines, near the 
see . ne . 
‘ Harem salient. The bridge at Mar- 
- voisin Was intact but the Germans 
1€ . . . . . 
were arranging to mine it; since it was 
no man’s land, it could not be 
om 
. counted on as a crossing place, and 
atl - 
T another place about 700 yards farther 
nat) . . . “ . 
' south and just within the American 
rs 
lines was selected. This ground was 
al most difficult for Renault tanks, but 
: was considered possible if no rain 
e set in, Dams were prepared for the 
nee ltupt de Mad near Bouconville so it 
at could not rise, if there should be rain, 
ud Material was prepared to repair 
ia the bridges that would have to be 
a | 
a crossed. 
the a) 
the rhe general plan called for the First 
\u \rhiy to reduce the St. Mihiel salient 
ks by Wo simultaneous attacks: one from 
thea ° - a 
by le south with the I Corps on the right 
id the TV Corps on the left, and one 
ite irom the west by the V Corps. 
; 1") 
ul. rhe plan for the employment of 
e Talks, Issued bv the First Army on 


September 5, after it became certain 


827th. 
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French could lend or sell us any more 
tanks, was: 

The 505th French Regiment (three 
battalions of Renault tanks) and one 
group of French St. Chamond tanks, 
to the I Corps. 

The 304th American Tank Brigade 
(two battalions of Renault tanks) and 
two groups of French Schneider tanks, 
te the IV Corps. 

No tanks were available for the V 
Corps. 

The 304th Brigade was disposed as 
follows: The 345th Battalion’ (less 16 
tanks for brigade reserve) and the 
14th and 17th groups of Schneider 
tanks were assigned to the 42d Divi- 
The 344th Battalion’ 
tanks for brigade reserve) 


o~ 
~) 


sion. (less 


Was as- 
The 


serve tanks were to follow the 344th 


signed to the Ist Division. re- 
Iattalion for use in exploitation and 
as a protection to the flank of the IV 
Corps in the vicinity of Mont Sec. 
Owing to the large size and the great 
number of the trenches, and to the lack 
of cover which necessitated starting 
300 yards back of the Infantry, the 
345th Battalion tanks were to follow 
the Infantry until the latter had 
passed the D’Houblens trench, when 
they were to overtake and precede the 
Infantry to Essey and beyond toward 
St. Benoit. The Schneider tanks were 
to co-operate with the 23d Brigade of 
the 42d Division in the left half of the 


sector. 
To insure that the tanks of the 344th 
Battalion and the brigade reserve 


should get across the Rupt de Mad, 


ther the British nor the they were to make the crossing in the 
Battalion was first designated the 326th, and the 345th Battalion was 


The change in designation did not occur until later in 1918, but, in 
| confusion, the designations by which these battalions were later known 
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French Colonial area, and then move 
» their assault position south of Xiv- 
»y-et-Marvoisin. Both American 
italions were to attack with two 
companies in the assault, organized in 
jepth, and one company in support. 
The “44th was to take the trenches 
ear Richecourt and then move on to 
Nonsard. 

THE TANKS MOVE UP 

of the tank units 
siarted by train. The French groups 
jetrained and were in their positions 
» September 9. The 344th and the 
45th started in detach- 
ments from Bourg on the 7th. A part 
of the 345th Battalion had consider- 
ble difficulty in detraining at the 
point designated because the French 
railroad officials would not stop the 
train at the place where the tanks 
could be taken off. Frequent delays 
due to the blocking of traffic and the 
side-tracking of their train, had pre- 
vented their arrival at the detraining 
joint according to schedule. Major 
Viner, who was present as an observer 
‘rom Tank Corps headquarters, suc- 
ceeded in getting the last tanks off the 
train by 3.00 a. m., 


The movement 


Battalions 


September 12. 

had an 
cight-kilometer mareh to get into po- 
‘ition, As it was apparent that the 
would be late, it was 
last moment to the re- 


The American tanks then 


st company 
fted at the 
serve, 

All supplies, gasoline, oil, ammu- 
“on and rations were drawn from 
‘te hain dump at Menil la Tour and 
‘rought forward to the advance dumps 
‘tricks. During the operation sup- 
ues Were carried forward on sleds 
lauled by tanks, and where possible, 
'y tucks. During the last stages of 
‘¢ approach march gas drums were 


carried forward on the tail pieces of 
the tanks, and the gas was used to 
fill the main supply tanks of the ve- 
hicles just before the assault. 

At the last moment, on September 
11 in fact, the commander of the 
French Tank Corps sent a warning 
to our Tank Corps headquarters that 
the Renault tanks with which the two 
American battalions were equipped 
should not be used in action until they 
had been operated for twelve days. In 
the afternoon of the same day another 
warning was received that, on account 
of the rain, the tanks would not be 
able to operate as planned. General 
Rockenbach replied that the mud 
would act as a lubricant and that the 
tanks would operate. 

The personal experience report of 
Major 8S. E. Brett, who commanded 
the 344th Battalion, gives an excellent 


picture of the approach march. 


And then came the long-to-be-remembered 
night of September 11, 1918, the night be- 
fore St. Mihiel. The rain was pouring 
down, the night was intensely dark and the 
mud knee deep when the battalion squirmed 
out of its hiding place at 9 p. m. and its 
long column began rolling forward to its 
battle position. The night was terrible, 
but, somehow, extremely impressive. The 
sector was absolutely quiet except for the 
rain and the wind. Long lines of infantry 
and engineers appeared suddenly out of 
nothing, slid by and disappeared into the 
blackness of the night. Artillery and ma- 
chine gun outfits packed the roads, the 
drivers cursing their animals and the can- 
noneers heaving on the wheels. Every 
animate and mechanical thing seemed to 
be moving forward. lit was an impressive 
sight. 

The head of the battalion was just cross- 
ing the Rupt de Mad when the first shell 
from our batteries whined overhead at 1 
a. m. on September 12, and every one in 
the battalion realized that the show had 
really commenced. The battalion finally 
got to its battle position near Xivray-Mar- 
,oisin at 2 a. m., and then commenced the 
hardest period of the entire fight, the three 
hours’ wait before they went over. A few 
shells from the German heavies landed 
close, but everyone seemed to enjoy the 
sensation. 




















On the Way Into Action 


Ketra Fuel Drums Are on the Tail Piece 

The attack started as planned, and, 
as far as the tanks Were concerned, 
everything went well until the first 
Here the diffi- 


8.15 a. m. 


trenches were reached. 
culties began. At 
Brett 
pigeon: “Twenty tanks now in action 
first 
in horrible 


Major 


sent in his first message by 
Trenches 
tanks. 


Doing all possible to get tanks un- 


over Boche trenches. 


shape for 


ditched and sent forward. 
One platoon of this battalion at- 
tacked the Harem salient and sue- 


ceeded in cutting the wire ahead of 
the Infantry. 
ever, 


These tanks were, how- 
the 
The remaining tanks moved 


unable to negotiate first 
trenches. 
between Richecourt and the west bank 
of the river in the direction of La Hay- 
ville, and then against the machine 
gun nests in the Bois de Rate. A 
tanks were stuck in the 
but twenty-five of them 


great many 
trenches, 
in ad- 


vance of the Infantry, silencing ma- 


reached the town of Monsard 


chine guns in the church steeple and 
attacking machine guns and 77-mm. 
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guns along the eastern edge of the 
Bois de Rate and the Bois Quart \ 
Reserve. 


walked 
wanner 


Owing to the number and size of t —— 


trenches and to the muddy ground. tie 


" 
it 9° 
relief ¥ 


tanks used up their gasoline the {ie 
times faster than was expected ap; ee 
were out of gas by 3 p. m. Some ai a t 
ditional gas was taken up to them by aoe 
sleds, a 


Speaking of the condition of the and the 


trenches encountered soon after the 
advance started, Major Brett says the tal 
“The trenches proved difficult to ne 
gotiate and the battalion commander 
saw officers and men leading their 


reassur 


town WV 
tenant 
were W 
commands out of momentarily serious effect t 
situations on foot. Here he saw Caj- their g 
Weed, English 
standing on the parapet of trenches 
under fire, directing their companies 
over difficult ground. 
this vicinity that Captain Semmes 
risked his life to that 
driver by re-entering his tank when it 


tains Semmes and serial 


It was also in 


save of his precede 
northy 
had fallen into a river and was sw) ion th 
merged, and pulling the driver out werral 
Captain 


DD. S. C. for this act. 


Semmes was awarded tl he tor 


The 345th Battalion also had 
difficulty in crossing the many wide 
trenches. It came under heavy shel 
fire while crossing the D’Houblovs 
trench, where two tanks were put 0! 
of action by direct hits. The five Jead 
ing tanks entered Essey with the i! 


fantry. About ten prisoners wer 
captured in this town by the tas 
troops. Colonel Patton met Genera 


MacArthur with his aide and four 
five infantry soldiers in lssey. He 
asked and got permission to move the 
tanks across the bridge at Essey, p'" 


vided the bridge was not mined. 0" 
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el Patton's account says: “We 
-_ over the bridge in a cat-like 
nanner, expecting to be blown to 
heaven any moment, but to our great 
relief we found that the bridge had 
pot been tampered with. We then 
moved the only available tanks (three 
in number) across the bridge and 
along the road toward Pannes. Upon 
reaching Pannes the infantry follow- 
ing us stated that the town was held 
and they did not wish to enter it. To 
reassure them we rode into town on 
the tank. At the north end of the 
town we saw one German, and Lieu- 
tenant Knowles and the runner (who 
were with me) got off the tank to 
effect the capture of the German. To 
their great surprise they found thirty 
iermans instead of one, but, using 
their pistols, they captured the entire 
crew.” 

When the infantry halted on its ob- 
jective the tanks withdrew and later 
preceded other infantry to the woods 
horthwest of Beney. In this opera- 
tion they drove out machine guns and 
overran a battery of 77-mm. guns in 
the town. The tanks then rallied in 
annes 

The artillery, which co-operated 
ith the tanks during the advance, 
sisted materially by firing smoke 
hells along the edges of woods and 
t observation posts on the ridges 
ast and west of Maizerais, where the 
‘chneider tanks operated. These ridges 
“re especially well screened by 
moke. The Schneider tanks were un- 
Ne to precede the infantry, but fol- 
owed the first wave closely as far as 
laizerais, where they halted in ac- 
vrdance with orders. Near this place 
we of these tanks was struck by a 
“um. shell; fifteen men were killed 


and wounded by this shell. Two 
Schneider tanks were put out of action 
by mines. 

Of the 174 tanks that entered the 
action with the 304th Brigade, 22 were 
ditched and out of action all day, 14 
had mechanical trouble and _ three 
were destroyed. 


September 13 saw no operations of 
importance on the part of the 304th 
Brigade. Colonel] Patton states that 
there were two reasons for this: first, 
there was little resistance on the part 
of the Germans; and, second, on ac- 
count of a bad road jam and the mili- 
tary police at Flirey, the gas trucks 
could not get through. This hampered 
the operations of the tanks on the 
morning of the 13th. The supply of- 
ficer of the 304th Brigade sent a mes- 
sage from Beaumont at 2.40 p. m. 
on this date, reporting that his sup- 
plies were “stuck in Beaumont until 
the engineers open roads north of 
here.” In another reference to the sup- 
ply problem Colonel Patton says: “The 
13th of September..... marked 
a long struggle to obtain gasoline for 
the tanks, and clearly showed the ne- 
cessity for having caterpillar tractors 
with each battalion to carry gasoline 
across country, since the roads were 
so congested that it took thirty-two 
hours to move gas trucks fourteen 
kilometers.” 

Seven of the reserve tanks with the 
344th Battalion were filled with gas 
drained from other tanks. They moved 
out early on the 13th with orders to 
support the Ist Division in the direc- 
tion of Vigneulles. This platoon had 
considerable trouble with fan belts 
en route, but encountered no resist- 
ance. Passing through Vigneulles it 
went on to Hatton-Chatel, which it 
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reached about 5.30 P. M., ahead of the 
infantry. 

Gas for the remaining tanks of the 
344th Battalion did not arrive until 
2p.m. The tanks filled up and moved 
through Nonsard to Vigneulles, where 
fifty tanks arrived at midnight. Thirty 
tanks of the 345th Battalion and 
twenty-two of the French tanks moved 
forward to St. Benoit. 


SEPTEMBER 14 

Since the tanks of the 344th Bat- 
talion were unable to gain touch with 
the Ist Division it was decided to 
move through St. Maurice to Woel 
in an effort to find this division along 
the Woel-St. Benoit road. (The tank 
units did not receive the order for the 
movements of the 1st Division at this 
time.) At 9 a. m., when the tanks 
were two kilometers west of Woel, in- 
formation was received that the enemy 
had just been driven out of this town 
and that it was held by twenty French 
soldiers. A message was sent to tank 
brigade headquarters requesting in- 
structions, and an officer’s patrol was 
sent into the woods to the south in 
an attempt to gain touch with some 
part of the IV Corps. 

While this reconnaissance was in 
progress, three gas trucks en route 
to the battalion were attacked by a 
German plane with bombs and ma- 
chine guns. The gas was delivered 
to the battalion, however, and the 
trucks were sent to the rear for an- 
other load. The battalion now halted 
between Avillers and Woel and the 
tanks were concealed in hedges. At 
about this time two enemy planes came 
over and flew low over the tank posi- 
tion. An American plane which at- 
tacked the German airmen was shot 
down by them west of Woel. 











































As no news of the Ist Division ya 
received by noon, a patrol of three 
tanks and five dismounted men was 
sent through Woel and two kilometen 
down the road toward St. Benoit 
Lieutenant McClure, in command of 
the patrol, reported at 1.30 that the 
latter town was clear of the enemy. 
He returned to Woel and from ther 
started toward Jonville. Ag he was 
nearing this town he met a German 
battalion, marching in close colump 
along the road from Jonville to Woel. 
The tanks and the accompanying mea 
immediately opened fire, causing 1 
number of casualties and scattering 
the organization while following it to 
Jonville. Here the patrol came under 
such a severe fire from a battery of 
77’s that it attempted to withdravy, 
but one of the tanks failed mechani 
cally. McClure then sent a message 
to the battalion requesting suppor, 
and five tanks under Lieutenant (rau! 
were sent out. Before Grant arrive! 
on the scene another tank failed, but, 
rather than abandon the two tanks, 
McClure hooked these two disabled 
tanks on to his one good tank aud 
towed them back, joining the battalion 
at about 5 p. m. He and two of his 
men were wounded by shell fragments 
during the action. Lieutenant (rat 
attacked and drove the enemy out of 
Jonville, destroyed five machine gus 
and captured a battery of 77-mm. guns 
He tried to tow the battery back with 
him, but while attaching the guns © 
the tanks several members of tb 
platoon were wounded by shrapnel 
so the guns were abandoned. ™ 
platoon then rejoined the battalion 

Believing that a counter attack wa 
likely to occur, the battalion 
mander decided to remain in pos!" 
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jyring the afternoon and give the 
* a surprise and a running fight 
back to the American lines. At this 
‘ime these tanks were several miles in 
advance of the infantry, so there could 
be no possibility of holding their posi- 
tion in the event of a counter attack. 


al 


\t about 6 p. m. a low flying enemy 
plane passed over the position occu- 
pied by the tanks. Believing that the 
tanks had been located by the German 
oviator. the battalion commander de- 
vided to change his position, so, as 
soon as the plane left, the tanks were 
moved about 500 yards to the south. 
They got away just in time to escape 
asevere concentration of artillery fire. 
At about 9 p. m. orders were re- 
ceived from the brigade commander to 
vithdraw to the Bois de Thiaucourt, 
i distance of twenty-two kilometers. 
Starting at once, the battalion reached 


on the 15th, 
considerable 


these woods at 5 a. m. 
after having received 
shelling en route. 

The 345th Battalion and the French 
tanks were also ordered back to these 
woods, where the brigade rested on 
September 15. On the 16th the bri- 
gade was concentrated in the Bois de 
la Hazelle, and the column was shelled 
again before it reached these woods. 
The tanks remained here until Sep- 
tember 19, undergoing repairs and 
getting ready for the move to the 
Meuse-Argonne. 


The tanks activities just before and 
during the St. Mihiel drive proved to 
be excellent training for these bat- 
talions. As a result of the experience 
that they gained here their worth was 
more completely demonstrated during 
their next and last series of actions in 
the Argonne. 








Return of Horses to United States 
From Philippines 


EW War Department regulations permit horses 

of the Army, including officers’ private mounts, 
to be returned from the Philippines to the United 
States upon the certificate of an officer of the Vet- 
erinary Corps that the animals have not been ex- 
posed to such diseases as glanders and surra during 
the preceding sixty days. In addition, they must 
show negative reactions to the mallein test for 
slanders and blood examinations for surra. Upon 
arrival in the United States, the horses will be sub- 
jected to a twenty-one day quarantine and the tests 
lor glanders will be repeated. 





—_— 


Maneuvers a La Mode 


Captain X 


N the Eighteenth Century they 
used the phrase “A la mode” to 
indicate a meaning like “in conform- 
ity with current conditions.” So were 
conducted the maneuvers described in 
this article. 

At Camp Meade, Maryland, during 
the last week of October, 1927, there 
were concentrated combat troops of 
the III Corps Area. A situation was 
assumed, and the troops took up a 
defensive position. The only imagi- 
nary things in the entire operations 
were the existence of an enemy and 
assumed participation by National 
Guard units. Otherwise the affair was 
exactly what would have happened in 
a speedy emergency assemblage of de- 
pleted organizations with equipment 
now at hand. As such, the concentra- 
tion and the solution of the problem 
are worthy of record and rumination. 

In the assumed situation an enemy 
had captured the city of Washington 
and was advancing on Baltimore, 
somewhat as the British did in 1814, 
except that in 1814 the foe came by 
water to the shores of North Point and 
the ramparts of Fort McHenry. In 
the present problem, the invaders 
were marching two re-enforced bri- 
gades toward the metropolis of the 
Calverts, one somewhat in advance of 
the other. To meet the threat, Gen- 
eral MacArthur radioed orders for 
unit commanders to bring their troops 
to Camp Meade “as soon as possible 

. in condition for immediate opera- 
tions.” The organizations upon that 
he called were stationed between the 
upper reaches of Chesapeake Bay and 
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motol 
the James River; in those very areas 
of Maryland, Virginia and the Distri¢ 
of Columbia which constituted th 
new “military district,” speedily 
formed in July, 1814, just before tie 
fracas at Bladensburg. 

From Fort Hoyle came the ig 
Field Artillery Brigade (less the 7 
Field Artillery), led by Brig. Gea. 
Frank McCoy, bringing its animal Th 
drawn guns and caissons in a two-day to tl 
march. From Fort Myer, came the 
lst Battalion, 16th Field Artillery, 
and the 2d Squadron, 3d Cavalry, als 
in a two-day march, the artillery keep- 
ing to the well-paved boulevard, the 
cavalry following dirt roads slightly 
to the east, and beth camping over 
night near Beltsville and the Experi 
mental Farm. These trans-Potoma 
horse units could have made the dis the 
tance in a single day, but figured on an 
early start, an overnight camp and 
short morning march to be certain of 
arriving “in condition for immediate 
operations.” The details of cavalry 
and artillery participation in the 
maneuvers are not so important \ 
infantrymen, so with these brief facts 
their work will not be further rf 
counted in this article. Let it suflie 
to say that they were on the job ani 
co-operated throughout. Doughbeys 
need only to realize that these supp?" 
ing arms seemed to require a longer 
time than foot troops to come ' the 
scene of the battle. 

From Fort Washington, carried 
the experienced convoy of the zis 
Maint. Co. from Camp Meade, ™ 
crack 3d Battalion, 12th Infant 
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made the distance in a single morning. 
From Fort Howard, transported by a 
similarly experienced convoy from the 
motor depot at Camp Holabird, Head- 
quarters and the Ist Battalion, 12th 
I fantry, similarly made the distance 
iefore noon. Headquarters Company, 
‘ith Infantry Brigade, accompanied 
ihe troops of the 12th Infantry from 
Vort Howard and met General Don- 
aldson and his staff at Camp Meade, 
whither they had motored from Wash- 
ington the same morning. 

The greatest task of all was assigned 
to the 34th Infantry, which had to 
come all the way from Fort Eustis, 
Va., in motor transport furnished by 
the Sist Coast Artillery. This regi- 
vent left the banks of the James River 
about midnight, October 23, camped 
it Quantico late that night, started 
it 5.00 a. m. the next day and arrived 
at Camp Meade during the evening 


of October 


25. At the conclusion of 


the maneuvers, General MacArthur 


said: 


The movement of the 34th Infantry must 
considered in the light of a military 
With the condition of the trucks, the 
k of experience in such a movement on 
the convoy personnel, and on the part of 
e regiment, their arrival on time showed 
ity, determination and will power on 
tie part of Colonel Darrah and his men 
t is highly commendable.” 
Speaking of the movement, Colonel 
Darrah remarked : 

In trucks, the majority of which were 
‘ype Not designed for troop movements 
rarely capable of a sustained speed of 
than ten miles per hour, the first ele- 
ot the regiment arrived at Camp 

hours after departure from Fort 
he last element four hours 
fleet of trucks, either G. M. 
or both, it is believed that 
e made in 24 hours and still 
condition for immediate ac- 
al. The F. W. D. truck, 
© majority during the trip, 
s!actory for the purpose. For 
rapid movement there ap- 
outstanding fauits; namely, 


overheated engines, defective magnetos and 
burned out bearings. With a narrow tread, 
and front and rear drive, this type of truck 
cannot leave a hard-surfaced road without 
immediate danger of becoming stalled. 
With the facilities at hand the personnel of 
the 5ist Coast Artillery did remarkable 
work, compensation for which they received 
in the training gained. Each day of the 
trip showed improvement over the day pre- 
vious in the operation and running of the 
train. Every motor vehicle which left with 
the regiment returned with it and on the 
same day.” 


Studying this concentration, it 
should be borne in mind that animals 
and animal-drawn transportation of 
the 12th and 34th Infantry regiments 
were left behind at their home sta- 
tions. Without carts, communica- 
tions personnel “toted” their sets, and 
machine gunners and howitzer men 
their weapons during the maneuver. 
The only animals of the 16th Infantry 
Brigade brought to Meade were those 
of the Brigade Headquarters Com- 
pany, which were sent over the day 
before the movement, and the thirty- 
two miles of road, through the traffic 
jammed city of Baltimore, in about 
eleven hours. No attempt was made 
to carry animals in trucks. 

When all of the units of the 16th 
Infantry Brigade, the Ist Field Artil- 
lery Brigade (with ist Battalion, 
16th Field Artillery attached), and 
the 3d Cavalry had arrived at Camp 
Meade, officers of Headquarters, III 
Corps Area, issued the problem. An 
enemy brigade had driven our ad 
vanced elements the Little 
*atuxent into the Meade reservation 
itself. Another enemy brigade was at 
Hyattsville, proceeding northward. 
In another day we might expect a co- 
ordinated attack. By that time the 
56th Brigade was assumed to be pres- 
ent. The 55th Brigade would not ar- 
rive. Headquarters, III Corps, acting 


across 
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as Headquarters, 28th Division, de- 
cided upon a defensive position facing 
south, with the 16th Infantry Brigade 
on the right. This position the troops 
took up and entrenched on October 
26, expecting an attack the following 
morning, probably directed at the 
right (west) flank. 

This paper is not concerned with 
the soundness of the decisions and 
action of the several commanders dur- 
ing the maneuver. It aims, instead, to 
throw some light on ‘another aspect. 
This is the difficulty that confronts 
commanders trying to fight a “war” 
a la mode with depleted strengths 
and reduced units. 

Zach regiment of the 16th Infantry 
Brigade had only two battalions. 
Sach machine gun company had but a 
single platoon, according to “modi 
fied” peace strength. There was but a 
single howitzer platoon to each regi- 
ment. Companies consisted of one 
platoon each, except in the 3d Bat- 
talion, 12th Infantry, which had two. 





The enlisted strength figures are 
illuminating: 
aie, tie: Ge Be. Oe. os 5. esses. 28 
12th Inf.: 
Hgq., Hq. Co., Bund, How. Plat. 77 
og ee ry eee 208 
i ee eee eee 27% 
Total for 120m EME... 026s 5D8 
34th Inf.: 
Hy., Hq. Co., Band, How. Plat, 99 
Be <is act arbre issPaans 208 
eee ee es ee 194 
Total for 34th Inf........ 406 
Total for 16th Inf. Brig. 1,082 


Upon the brigade and regimental 
commanders there was thus forced the 
proposition suggested in the Novem- 
ber, 1927, INFANTRY JOURNAL, by Capt. 
Kenneth H. Knowlton, of adopting 
two-battalion regiments as a peace- 
















































time basis. Accepted doctrines ax 
three-unit tactics went by the boan 
With a strength like this and a 
assigned frontage of about 2,400 yanis 
the brigade commander practically \y 
came a war-time battalion commander 
with a four-rifle company battalioy, 
re-enforced, however, by a few machine 
guns and two trench mortars ani 
one-pounders. 


(ye 
matte 


ferent 


From the stronger regiment, 20 
men were taken as brigade resery. 
leaving the biggest battalion, the 24 
Battalion, 12th Infantry, to handle q 
regimental sector. The 34th Infantry 
was assigned the right flank, wher 
the enemy’s main enemy effort was 
indicated. 

The differences in dispositions are 
interesting. In the 12th Infantry se- 
tor, there was good defensive high 
ground on the main line of resistance, 
heaped into two distinct hills. Had 
that regiment had three battalions, a 
fine battalion center of resistance 
would have developed there; but the 
taking away of one of the two pla 
toons of Company L to constitute 4 
regimental reserve, resulted in weak 
ening the battalion reserve to a poit! 
where it would have been very swall 
for an effective counterattack. Ye 
this situation was inescapable. Ther 
had to be a regimental reserve, aud 
one of Colonel Screws’ two battalion 
had been snatched away as brigade 
reserve. If Colonel Screws had take 
an entire company as regimental re 
serve, Major Saunders would have had 
to deplete unduly his front line strott 
points in order to get a battalion re 
serve. And there the matter rested 
If your units are the kind the bo 
talks about, you can do things the ¥*! 
the book says. But you cannot do 
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von which the doctrines 


34th Infantry sector, 
arranged somewhat dif- 
Colonel Darrah had two 
ore than Colonel Screws, 
the three-battalion unit 
wen deemed suitable ever 
Gen. Emory Upten’s constant 
minents were accepted as sound. 
<erews, Colonel Darrah 






ke Colon 
re one battalion the entire forward 

However, he was able to have 
battalion, with its machine 
regimental reserve line, 
fortified a naturally suitable 


osition. 


ird, Major Mason with the 
ttalion, 34th Infantry, was thus 
follow somewhat more normal 
us. Yet the sandy slopes of 
wp Meade were not a bed of roses 
He could establish 
strong points in the right com- 
r, “according to Hoyle;” 
ug the terrain and the 
the units that oeceupied the 
evident that 
ot draw up the “modi- 
organization. Each 
n the Company G’s sec- 
a naturally defensible 
llowever, each strong point 
een defended by a pla- 

| is a captain to do when 

a 48-man company do 
three 58-men platoons. 
had mere 
And his major 
machine guns with 
something more than 
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not go into here. The sharks at the 
service schools would light gleefully 
and heavily upon they 
solved. There would be particular 
objection because no machine guns at 
all appeared on the 12th Infantry 
regimental reserve line. What guns 
there were, were well placed. But 
you eannot satisfy a man who deals 
in assumed war-strength armament 
and is accustomed to thinking that 
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way, with a mere fraction of what you 
ought to have. 

The purpose of this statement of 
what happened at Camp Meade is not 
to excuse errors or to advertise re- 
duced strengths. It is simply to 
present, as it was presented to those 
concerned, the real problem which 
confronts our unit commanders to- 
day. Theodore Roosevelt commented 
on what could have been expected in 
1898 of elderly captains who had 
never seen together units larger than 
companies, and who were suddenly 
catapulted into command of bat- 
talions, regiments, and brigades in a 
mid-summer campaign in the tropics. 
The Chief of Field Artillery some 
years ago remarked that officers came 
from service schools full of enthusi- 
asm and determination to create good 
units, and found reduced strengths 
where full performance according to 
school teachings was impossible. Gen- 
eral MacArthur pointed the way to 
new lines of thought when he declared 
that nothing should be assumed. 
Things should be handled as they ex- 
ist. In the schools, we learn what is 
to be done with full-complement, war- 
strength units. With troops, we may 
learn, by experience, new arrange- 
ments and possibly a new technique 
with “modified” peace-strength units. 
It is possible that we may, by study- 
ing such predicaments as the one at 
Meade, develop in unit maneuvers and 
in garrison schools a scheme of tac- 
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tical operation quite different fry 
that in the books. 


And why not? 


\ 


Our Army exists for a twofold pur 
pose. In major emergencies, it will 
re-enforced with citizen jacremeny 
and will operate at full war streng) 
according to the book. For such , 
future day, the teachings of th 
schools are valuable. In minor emer 
gencies, our Army must be prepared 
to move, mobilize, and operate as jt 
is. For such a day, garrison instru 
tion and regional maneuvers form the 
school of improvement and develop. 
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ment. General Fiske has spoken of wer 
the difficulty that company command divid 
ers have in adjusting the tactical a se 
ideas obtained from training regula office 
tions to our present skeleton units that 
Of course, they would have difficulty possi 
The thing can scarcely be done. If afte 
done at all, it must be done by a par _— 
ticularly facile mind, able to make gest | 
rapid adjustments and to think with It | 
what might amount to military genius a gre 
And every junior officer is not an it be gi 
cipient Napoleon. The commanders the ] 
confronted with such difficulties This 
should be taught a tactics of actual: lack « 
ity. They should not be allowed © ing, | 
reach the maneuver field unpreparti of the 
and compelled to make their adjust lassit 
ments there. Training in the new ' officer 
tics of current strengths should & realiz 
part of their weekly instruction # rende 
their units. to th 
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\ any discussion of the training of 
| Reserve oflicers, it is impossible to 
gnore the “lack of funds,” or to try 
») avoid the fact that all training 
plans must be made with a shortage 
of money as the dominant factor. 
Wishing to train the greatest number 
of officers as thoroughly as possible, 
t is necessary to shorten the period 
of training to two weeks so as to 
make the few training hours available 
maximum number of in- 
A very few hours 
ff active duty being allotted each 
iver, it behooves us to make sure 
that we use these hours to the fullest 
possible extent. If we find that we do 
not do this, we should constructively 


serve the 


dividual officers. 


4 criticise the present method and sug- 
ke gest Improvements, 

ith It is the opinion of the writer that 
us. i great deal more instruction could 
in ve given in the fifteen-day period than 
ers the Reserve officer is now getting. 
ties This results, in part at least, from 
ual lack of method in the system of train- 
] to ing, lack of earnest effort on the part 
ured of the Regular Army instructors, and 
just assitude of the Reserve student 
tat livers. The Regular Army must 
| be ealize that the greatest service it can 
n i render the country is to devote itself 


‘0 the proper training of a Reserve 
fore; and the Reserve officer must 

importance of utilizing 
‘ery Minute of his time while in 
ning, and of striving in every way 
all that is humanly possible 
‘he Work and instruction. 


’ 7 ’ 
AdllZe@ The 


outstanding faults of 
inode of training are 


PTexe nt 


More About Reserve Officer [raining 


Lieutenant G. H. Williams, Infantry Reserve 


listed below, with suggested improve- 
ments to be made: 


1. The training of Reserve officers 
is not progressive from year to year. 
No college would consider admitting 
a student for a year’s work without 
first examining his record to see what 
he had accomplished in previous 
study. There is a chance of his need- 
lessly repeating work or of his being 
given study either too elementary or 
too advanced for him. In the sum- 
mer training periods of Reserve 
officers no systematic study is made 
of past records, no stress is laid on 
work in which the officer has failed, 
nor is proper recognition given for 
work well done. One can go to camp 
from the time he is commissioned a 
second lieutenant until he becomes a 
major and each period will, in gen- 
eral, be a repetition of the former ex- 
cept for the differences that result 
from changes of instructors. A sug- 
gested plan would be a carefully out- 
lined curriculum of study for the 
fifteen-day periods, grading the officer 
on his work in each subject and filing 
the record for reference when the 
officer shall take further training. 
Presuming the instruction to be thor- 
ough, studies that the officer has suc- 
cessfully passed need not be repeated 
in detail, and the subjects in which 
he has either failed or not taken can 
be pursued. It is a course followed 
by all educational institutions and its 
adoption in the education of Reserve 
officers should prove beneficial. 

2. The present training is elemen- 
tary and is usually the same for all 
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grades represented in the Reserve 
group. Every officer who has attend- 


ed camp knows that he has spent 
the greater part of his time learning 
the job of an enlisted man, and all too 
frequently under the instruction of 
an enlisted man. The remainder of his 
time he has spent in attending lec- 
tures in which the lecturer presented 
identical instruction to all grades 
from second lieutenant to colonel. In 
the limited time at hand it is useless 
to attempt to teach each officer the 
duties of all the others. It is short 
enough time in which to learn the 
fundamentals of one job, let alone to 
learn the duties of all. It is obviously 
impossible to present a matter to new 
second lieutenants and at the same 
time teach the experienced major or 
colonel something. This should be 


apparent to anyone who attempts 
honestly and sincerely to instruct 
others. For theoretical instruction 


and practical demonstration the of- 
ficers should be grouped into classes, 
each class to consist of men of like 
grade, to have a qualified instructor 
in each subject, and to be graded in 
the work. It is suggested that each 
Reserve officer be given the job he will 
be called upon to do when drafted into 
active service, attaching to him or a 
group of which he is a part, a Regular 
officer who will act in an advisory 
capacity only. The training as given 
at present could easily be called 
“training by observation.” The Regu- 
lar officer in command calls the at- 
tached Reserve officers to him in 
the morning and, giving a slight 
outline of the work to be done, in- 
structs them to attach themselves 
to the various units and observe the 
work. No man will learn the art of 
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troop leading by ‘observing; he mys: 
actually lead, and as long as ther 
is no one to check up closely on the 
training, no Regular Army officer wil) 
turn over his outfit to a Reserve oj 
ficer for actual command. Give the 
Reserve officer a chance to command. 
and with helpful advice and active 
supervision he will quickly develop 
the qualities of leadership and cow. 
mand. 


3. There is no consideration take: 
of the assignment the Reserve officer 
has in his own regiment, or the thing 
he would be expected to do in time of 
emergency. When a Reserve regi 
ment reports for training and, as is 
usually the case, is superimposed 
on a Regular regiment, each officer 
present should have the same assign 
ment in the regular unit that he has 
in his Reserve unit, and be trained in 
that assignment. If he is a staff officer 
in his regiment he should be made a 
understudy of the regular staff officer; 
if he is a machine gun officer in his 
regiment he should be placed in a mi 
chine gun company of the Regular 
regiment. Train the Reservist in the 
duties he must take up on mobiliz 
tion, for if you do not, he will have 
considerable difficulty doing his new 
work. It is only reasonable that be 
should be allowed to learn beforehané 
as much as possible about the work le 
will have to do later on. The trainitg 
of Reserve officers should be maée 
“specialized training” in the filles 
meaning of that word. The execu!’ 
officer of the Reserve regiment should 
furnish the Regular regiment's officer 
in charge of Reserve training with the 
Reserve assignments of the officers 
present, and assignments in the regu 
lar regiment should be made accord 
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Reserve units should be trained 
hs same Regular unit each year, 
‘ius insuring continuity of instruc- 

| There should be created within 
ch Regular regiment an office of Re- 
»pve training. Instead of the present 
our main divisions of the staff there 
should be five, the fifth to be the “Re- 
The training of 
Reserve force is recognized to be 


verve training office.” 


{the utmost importance to the coun- 
try. and the Regular regiments have 
this almost exclusively in their hands, 
vet there has never been organized 
within the regiment any distinct office 
io study the needs of the Reserves and 

plan for systematically meeting 
hese needs. In energetic and capable 
ands this office would relieve the 
ther divisions of the staff of a great 
deal of work for which they are not so 
vell equipped, and would be of the 
greatest importance to the regiment 
in its effort to secure proper national 
defense. It would be of inestimable 
value to the Reserves and to the Ser- 
‘ice if it did nothing but by active 
supervision see that the student Re- 
serve officers were allowed to work. 
This office, perhaps designated R5, 
could study the needs of the regiments 
v0 be trained, which doubtless vary, 
and the needs of the individual officers. 
lt could map out a progressive plan 
‘Work and study from year to year, 


prepare detailed training schedules 
for the fifteen-day periods, assign the 
Regular officers as instructors and as- 
sist in the preparation and supervision 
of their lectures and work courses. It 
could co-ordinate the entire system, 
make proper assignments of Reserve 
officers, hold conferences with Regu 
lar instructors, especially company 
commanders; outline and familiarize 
them with the work to be done. Most 
important of all, this office should 
maintain continuous inspection of the 
instruction as given by the Regular 
officers and as received by the Reserve 
officers. The creation of such an office 
in each Regular regiment will do a 
great deal toward eliminating many 
of the faults in the present haphazard 
method. 


The cost of the new regimental of- 
fice would be comparatively negligible 
during the greater part of the year; 
during the winter months, its duties 
could in large part be taken over by 
the executives on duty with the Re- 
serve units. During the summer 
training period the personnel of the 
office could be almost entirely made 
up of the officers and enlisted men on 
duty with the Reserve units under- 
going training. The expense would 


not be prohibitive compared to the 
great good it would do in the country’s 
effort to have in all reality a “Citizen 
Army.” 








The Nine Principles of War 


Colonel William L. Reed, Infantry 


No matter what his present duty, every officer of our arm should know the nine 
principles of war, and how to apply them. 


them and we are all no doubt familiar with them. How many of us, though, can 
Colonel Reed has done this for us.—Eprror. 


enumerate and explain them? 


HE principles of war are funda- 

mental. They are basic. They are 
comprehensive doctrines on which we 
base others. They are as old as war- 
fare itself. 

Nevertheless, it is only compara- 
tively recently that we have classified 
the principles of war and promulgated 
them to the services in the form of a 
simple list of nine names or “labels.” 

It is not enough, however, just to 
know the names in this list. We must 
also understand the principles them- 
selves and their application, for it is 
only by applying what we learn in 
theory that we fix it in our minds and 
make it a real asset for the future. 
The purpose of the writer of this 
paper is to define, explain and illus- 
trate the principles of war briefly and 
as clearly as he may, and so perhaps 
pave the way for a more definite con- 
ception of how to apply them. 

Before going ahead, it will be well 
to establish clearly in our minds what 
we mean when we use the terms strat- 
egy, tactics, and logistics. Strategy 
has to do with the functioning of the 
commanders of the larger forces and 
before there is contact with the enemy. 
Tactics pertain to the actual maneu- 
vering of troops while they are on the 
field of battle. Logistics concerns the 
science of supply. 

Let us now turn to the principles. 

(1) The Principle of the Objective. 
An army and each element composing 
it must have its objective. “Objective” 
is used in this connection in the sense 
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of goal, end, purpose or mission. The 
objective of every element of the army 
must contribute to the attainment of 
the objective of the army, and must be 
the nation’s goal as well. Because ay 
army is not only a military but also 
political agent, the first and main o)- 
jective should always be the hostil: 
force wherever it may be found; anda 
later objective should, undoubtedly, 
include the enemy’s entire geographi. 
cal area. We recognize this to be a 
reasonable sequence since, if the hos- 
tile force is destroyed, the victor may 
at once seize the un-garrisoned geo- 
graphical area, and all objectives in 
its boundaries. 

History- affords many an example of 
“primary” and “secondary” objec 
tives. The latter are usually the capi- 
tals of the warring states. We may 
all recall that in the World War, the 
“primary” objectives were the oppos 
ing armies; the “secondary” objec- 
tives, Paris and Berlin. This illustra- 
tion is in the realm of strategy, bu! 
few of us will ever be called upon 0 
become strategists. The ability to ap 
ply the principle to tactics is for each 
of us far more important, whether we 
are engaged in enveloping a flauk, 
gaining a locality, pursuing a retreal- 
ing foe, or in any other mission 0 
dered by higher authority. Failure © 
apply the principle may be caused by 
aimlessness, and a lack of purpo%, 
plan, goal or mission. 

(2) The Principle of the Offensir. 
We bélieve that only the offensive 
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pring victory, and that its opposite— 
‘ye defensive—can only avoid defeat. 
y order to be victorious, however, the 
wain effort or “blow” of the offensive 
yust be in the decisive strategical or 
‘gctical direction. Success continues 
») favor him “who gets his blow in 
frst.” The Germans at once took the 
offensive at the opening of the World 
War, and the Allies were held to the 
defensive for many months. The first 
Battle of the Marne halted the Ger- 
man advance through Belgium and 
France and, thereafter, both sides set- 
tled down to position or “trench” war- 
fare—offensive and defensive. 

(3) The Principle of Mass. By em- 
ploying the maximum number of 
available men in the main effort at 
the proper time and place, success 
against an enemy can almost be as- 
sured. Napoleon repeatedly succeeded 
in dividing the enemy’s forces, and 
then quickly overwhelmed the parts 
by attacking each with his entire 
army. It is said that when General 
Nathan A, Forrest of Confederate cav- 
alry fame was asked the secret of his 
many successes he replied, “I allers 
git thar fustest with the mostest men.” 
This is the principle of mass in a nut- 
shell. The opposite condition to 
“mass,” as we use the word, is infe- 
tiority of force or of material re- 
sources. Though such inferiority may, 
it times, be compensated for by supe- 
rior morale or courage, no leader 
Would intentionally neglect the vital 


principle of mass, except through di- 
rect necessity, 


4) The Principle of Economy of 
Force. When the time and place of 
attack have been determined upon, 
lien and material must be conserved 
‘y reducing to the minimum that is 
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consistent with safety their use at 
other places and in other directions. 
If this principle of war is violated 
there can be no mass. In order prop- 
erly to apply the principle, it may be 
necessary to assume a defensive rdle 
until a sufficient force can be obtained 
to resume, profitably, the offensive. 
The Germans were forced to econo- 
mize in men and take the defensive 
with a smaller force on the Russian 
front, while taking the offensive with 
a preponderating force on the West- 
ern front. They believed that they 
could defeat France in six weeks, and 
that they could then assume a strateg- 
ical offensive against Russia. 


It is always wasteful to scatter 
one’s forces. The temptation to send 
detachments here and there on what 
may seem to be necessary missions 
must be carefully weighed. The ap- 
plication of this principle of war in- 
volves the question of what is or what 
is not a “necessity.” A sound deci- 
sion must be based upon good esti- 
mate of the situation. 


(5) The Principle of Movement. 
Movement means maneuvering combat 
units. It requires not only the will 
to maneuver, but also the space in 
which to operate. In war, each side 
attempts to deny to the other these 
maneuvering limits; for if an army 
cannot maneuver, it cannot wage of- 
fensive warfare and therefore it can- 
not win; its back is to the wall; it is 
cornered, or surrounded, and must 
surrender. In order to prevent itself 
from becoming restricted in its power 
to maneuver, a force protects its 
flanks, rear, and lines of communica- 
tion. The absence of all movement or 
maneuver is stagnation, and stagna- 
tion is death. Movement means life, 
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action, high morale, strength, determi- 
nation, and the power to win. 


(6) The Principle of Co-operation. 
Co-operation supplies the teamwork 
essential for success. Lach member 
of a military “team” must labor for 
the common good without reference to 
his personal fortunes. In the early 
part of the World War, the Belgians 
defended their fortresses against the 
onward rush of the invading Germans, 
well knowing that they could not keep 
back the great mass. They also knew 
that by so delaying them, they could 
gain time for France and her allies to 
assemble and beat back the invaders. 
This was teamwork, the sacrifice of 
the fortunes of Belgium for the good 
of the cause of the Allies. The absence 
of co-operation means competition, 
selfishness, disloyalty, and defeat. It 
means “each for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost.” No athletic team 
of newly acquired “stars” can com- 
pare in value to a team of lesser lights 
whose individual brilliancy is subordi- 
nated to the luster of all. 


(7) The Principle of Security. All 
measures to guard against observation 
and surprise are included in this prin- 
ciple. Hostile interference with our 
operations is prevented by security, 
and by it we gain and maintain the 
power of maneuver. Security is gained 
by covering detachments, which are 
classified as advance guards, rear 
guards, patrols, flank guards, and out- 
posts. If the enemy sees our move- 
ments he can form plans to checkmate 
them; and if we are caught unawares 
we are unable to plan or to execute 
quickly or wisely. The principle of 
security is elemental; the mind natu- 
rally associates it with all forms of 
warfare. Insecurity leads not only to 
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surprise but, in addition, to a decisive 


eucce 
defeat. 


be pl 
(8) The Principle of Simplicity edge 
All military plans and the orders do. 
signed therefor should be simple. 
They should not include or provide fo 
complicated movements. In the stres 
and strain of campaign or battle, th. 
mind cannot comprehend what is yery 
complicated and involved. The bes 
training in peace strives for automati: 
movements; we realize that men wil! 
do by habit what they will not do in 
a sudden emergency by choice or deci 
sion. Orders and instructions should 
be direct, in clear language, and free 
from contingencies. Vacillation ani 
frequent changes of plan must le 
avoided; directions must be so plaiy 
that “he who runs may read.” 
Napoleon said, “All complicated 
combinations should be avoided. Sim 
plicity is the primary condition of al! 
good maneuvers.” It is related that 
General Grant kept on his staff an of. 
ficer of only mediocre ability called 
(in the traditions of our army) “Liev- 
tenant X.” When asked why he kept 
such an unpromising officer, Genera: 
Grant replied, “Oh! X. is very useful 
to me. I read over all my orders to 
him, and if he understands them, | 
know that any one can!” 
(9) The Principle of Surprise. | 
order to obtain the maximum of suc 
cess with the minimum of casualties, 
surprise in some form is absolutel) 
essential. The element of surprise 
may be in time, place, direction, foree 
tactics, or weapons; and the surpris 
may be effected by the factors of % 
crecy, rapidity, or preparation. Wash 
ington’s surprise of the Hessians 4! 
Trenton will always be remembered 
for its brilliancy of plan and for its 
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eccessful execution. Surprise may 
e prevented by an accurate knowl- 
edge of the enemy’s dispositions, 
movements a nd intentions. This 
wethod requires an active and well- 
organized intelligence department, 
which will apply the many valuable 
exsons learned in the World War. 
The proper application of these 
erinciples of war comprises the whole 
al of war. Let us, then, as students 
‘ the virile art, seek to familiarize 


ourselves with these fundamental 


rules and principles, by having them 
frequently in our minds, and by learn- 
ing, early, their application to con- 
crete cases. The secret of waging suc- 
cessful warfare can be learned only by 
diligent practice. In time of peace, 
each student must seek to provide this 
practice for himself. Only thus can 
we, as a group of trained combatants, 
learn to appreciate a possible enemy’s 
resources, plans and powers, and only 
thus can we ever hope to become and 
remain at least his potential superior. 








West Point Graduates Allotted to the 
Combatant Branches of the Army 


HE 1928 graduating class of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point will number 


about 260. 


The graduates will be assigned to the 


combatant branches of the Army as follows: 


IRGAMREY 4 cece. 
COVED Ss iauns 
Field Artillery. . 
Coast Artillery. . 
Engineers ...... 
Signal Corps.... 


eh ede ewaes 118 


AS ae 11 


No assignments will be made to the Air Corps, 
directly upon graduation, because of the provisions 
of the Air Corps Act of July 2, 1926, which limits 
non-flyers in that branch to 10 per cent. This will 
be compensated for by allowing, without limit, de- 
tails to the Air Corps for training with the view to 


eventual transfer. 
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Alfred Harding 


HE World War picked up approxi- 

mately four million American men 
and boys and concentrated them in 
cantonment and camp preparatory to 
shipping them abroad for the job in 
France. Much of the time they were 
cupied with learning that they were 
“in the Army now.” But between 
lessons, and at such times as the 
weather made training impossible, 
they were badly bored by existence. 

For the most part, camps and can- 
tonments alike were located at some 
distance from amusement centers, and 
few of the newly minted soldiers had 
either the time or money to go far 
afield in search of entertainment. 

To Colonel, then Major, Reginald 
Barlow, an actor, was due the formu- 
lation of the policies which were later 
adopted by the Government for the 
delectation of its armed forces. 

Neither the Army nor entertainment 
was a new experience to Colonel Bar- 
low. He was the son of Milt G. Bar- 
low, a great minstrel, who served in 
the Union Army during the Civil War, 
and a nephew of General Francis ©. 
Barlow, who commanded a division at 
Chancellorsville and was wounded at 
Gettysburg. Colonel Barlow himself, 
an actor all his life, had tried to enlist 
in the United States Army for the 
Spanish-American War and when his 
enlistment was refused because of an 
injury to his foot, he joined up with 
the 1st Canadian Infantry for service 
against the Boers, and in two years 
of campaigning on that arduous field 
he won his commission. 

Long before the entry of the United 
States into the World War, Colonel 
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Barlow had recognized the inevitabjj. 
ity of its participation and had placed 
himself at the disposal of his country. 
He had been commissioned a major at 
Infantry, U. 8. R., and as such hai 
assisted in the development of the 
Plattsburg idea; and, since 1916, he 
had helped to drill other enthusiasti: 
volunteers at Governor’s Island, with 
sticks as their most dangerous offer. 
sive weapons. For those last thre 
months of peace, January, February 
and March, 1917, Colonel Barlow hai 
been acting as the bureau of informa. 
tion at Governor’s Island. 

Then came the war, and Reginald 
Barlow was ordered to active service 
as a major of Infantry in the National 
Army, and detailed as an instructor 
to the First Reserve Officers’ Training 
Camp, at Plattsburg Barracks, New 
York. 

Here he soon became aware of the 
necessity for amusements. The firs 
shows he organized were company 
affairs with tent floors dragged out 
into the company streets for his stages. 
But so many men dropped in from 
neighboring companies that Major 
Barlow began to feel that he had some 
thing of value for the whole camp. 

The matter was put up to the camp 
commander, who expressed complete 
sympathy with the idea, but added 
that he had no funds at his disposition 
for any such expenditure. 

Major Barlow was not to be dis 
couraged by lack of funds. He had 
at any rate, authorization to see what 
he could do, and he had a great ot 
viction that he was on the right track. 

He selected a sloping patch o 
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ground which curved in a natural 
amphitheatre, with a cluster of trees 
through which glinted the waters of 
Lake Champlain as @ background. 
Then he commissioned a contractor to 
puild an enclosed stage, and to install 
rows of benches before it. 

The work was begun on a Friday 
morning and was pushed with such 
spirit that on the following Saturday 
night the first performance was given 
by a group of vaudeville artists bor- 
rowed for the occasion from Mr. E. 
F. Albee, head of the Keith Circuit. 

The financing of this ambitious proj- 
ect was accomplished by the sale of 
tickets, twenty-five cents entitling the 
holder to the two week-end perform- 
ances on Saturday and Sunday nights. 

The Camp Theatre was a great suc- 
cess, to which the “Standing Room 
Only” sign was an early and constant 
witness. Much of this success was due, 
of course, to the fact that all con- 
cerned—actors, performers, musicians 
and others—gave their services freely 
upon request. 

Mr. Albee, a czar of immense power 
in his own field, was greatly taken 
with Major Barlow’s attempt to pro- 
vide amusement for the men at Platts- 
burg, and by his personal support 
made much possible. 

The culminating performance at the 
‘amp theatre was a gambol staged by 
|} members of the Lambs, a famous 
theatrical club of New York, of which 
Major Barlow was a member, about 
the middle of August. 

During the whole of the four-hour 
performance it rained steadily, but 
—_ of the 6,000 or more student of- 
‘vers and the friends who were their 
euests moved from their places. They 


shifted Ure isily as rain poured down 


the backs of their necks, or found new 
channels down their bodies, but they 
stuck. 


Upon the graduation of the camp 
at the end of August Major Barlow, 
with many of his former students, was 
assigned to Camp Devens, where was 
sent for its training that first instal! 
ment of the New England draft which 
was designated the 76th Division. 

There Major Barlow found an even 
more desperate need for entertainment 
than had existed at Plattsburg. For 
Devens was not only farther from the 
sources of amusement, but the men 
who were gathered there had, on the 
whole, far fewer resources within 
themselves. 

So Major Barlow went to the divi- 
sion chief of staff, Colonel Merch B. 
Stewart, U. S. A., who had been an 
instructor at Plattsburg and who was, 
more recently, commandant of cadets 
and then superintendent of the United 
States Military Academy at West 
Point, and asked to be allowed to 
organize the camp’s theatrical activi- 
ties “in addition to his other duties.” 

The first theatre at Camp Devens 
was a barrack formerly occupied by 
workmen. But Major Barlow selected 
a theatre site, and was about to begin 
the construction of a larger and more 
adequate theatre when the authorities 
at Washington stepped in. They had 
seen the work accomplished by the 
camp theatres and had found it good. 
Then and there they set about organ- 
izing the entertainment of all the can- 
tonments on a national scale. Shortly 
afterwards the first of the Liberty 
Theatres was built upon the site origi- 
nally selected by Major Barlow for his 
camp theatre. 

Before the 76th was ready to go to 
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France Major Barlow was ordered 
overseas to the School of the Line at 
Langres, and later, when the division 
had gotten across and his commanding 
officer was also detailed to learn the 
latest wrinkles in trench warfare, he 
commanded the regiment. 


But the 76th never saw action as a 
unit. It was broken up to serve as a 
replacement organization and its vari- 
ous outfits were scattered far and wide 
over the map of northern France. 

General Stewart, now promoted to 
command the 88th Division, asked for 
the services of Major Barlow, and 
until the Armistice the latter com- 
manded the 349th Infantry regiment 
of that division. 

There was no time or thought for 
entertainment during the period in 
which the 88th saw active service. But 
with the cessation of hostilities this 
division, a unit of the Second Army, 
found itself occupying devastated ter- 
ritory and horribly in need of amuse- 
ment. 

Other organizations nearer to Paris, 
or occupying country with better com- 
munications, managed to get enter- 
tainment, but the Second Army ap- 
peared to be more or less “S. O. L.” 
There wasn’t even the basic material 
for entertainment in the Y. M. ©. A. 
warehouses at Toul. 

A month to the day after the Armis- 
tice Major Barlow was relieved from 
duty with the 88th Division, and or- 
dered to Second Army headquarters 
“for duty in co-ordinating and super- 
vising the amusement and entertain- 
ment activities within the Second 
Army.” He was now chief of enter- 
tainment, U. 8S. A. 

A survey of conditions in and about 
Toul convinced Second Army authori- 
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ties that conditions were in a bad y 
in its territory and that immediate a. 
tion was imperative. 

Armed with orders from the Cop. 
manding General, Major Barloy 
grabbed the “rattler” for Paris an 
the next morning appeared at Y. 4. ¢_ 
A. headquarters in Rue d’Aguesseay, 
The General Secretary, he learned 
from the Secretary’s secretary, was ip 
conference. Well, it might be a few 
minutes or an hour, or several hours 
she couldn’t really tell. 

So he looked around Paris and inci- 
dentally did a bit of prospecting in 
Y. M. C. A. storehouses in the vicinity 
between calls. Always the General 
Secretary was in conference until the 
last call in the afternoon brought the 
information that he and all the others 
had gone for the day. 

But the next morning after that was 
something else again. Once more it 
appeared that the Secretary was in 
conference. But this time the emis 
sary of the Second Army walked right 
through the Secretary and into the 
inner offices. 

There were several offices opening 
off the room he entered, but on duty 
there was an old friend, a fellow-mem 
ber of an actors’ club in New York, 
who indicated to Major Barlow the 
door he was seeking. 

Seated about a large table were @ 
number of the ranking officials of the 
Y. M. C. A. then in Paris. The Major 
proceeded to place the situation of the 
Second Army before them, and asked 
for the supplies he thought were need 
ed—musicai instruments, make). 
scripts and prompt books of plays 
properties, drapes and drops. Nor W# 
he niggardly. He asked for things ™ 
carload lots. 
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The Plattsburg Camp Theatre 


he allegorical figures over the proscenium were the work of Robert Aitken, prominent 


nerican sculptor, who was a student officer there at the time. 
oard, gunny sacking and plaster of paris. 


At first there was some inclination 
to question the possibility of supply- 
ing material in such wholesale quan- 
tities, but it was not for nothing that 
the Major had prowled about through 
the warehouses while he had been kept 
waiting the day before. He knew what 
tulf was there, and pretty well how 
uch there was of it. 

And so finally it was agreed that he 
might have whatever he could get 
transportation for, transportion being 
all but unobtainable at that time. But 
armed with a written order on the 
warehouses, Major Barlow sent off a 
wire to the transportation officer of 
the Second Army, asking that every 
available truck in the Army be at the 
Place Vendome at nine the next morn- 


ing. Then he went to bed. 
When | 


r 


e looked out of the window 
of his room in the Ritz the next morn- 


They were constructed 


ing Place Vendéme was crawling with 
trucks. Big fellows with cowls, light 
ones—everything that would 
and was not at work—had been gath- 
ered up by the Second Army Trans- 
portation Officer and flung at 
And after an all-night run there they 
were poisoning the air of the Place 
Vendéme with their exhausts. 


move 


aris. 


The warehouseman was aghast when 
all of these trucks descended upon 
him. A horde of hungry locusts could 
not have cleaned out a granary slicker. 
So, loaded with all the multifarious 
implements of entertainment, the Sec 
ond Army’s transportation set off for 
Toul and the Second Army. 


With these spoils as a basis, utiliz- 
ing airplane theatres, 
army talent, members of the Overseas 
Theatre League and the Y. M. C. A. 


hangars as 
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as entertainers, a circuit of 137 units, 
modeled upon the plan of the Keith 
and Orpheum Vaudeville Circuits, was 
erected, and every person in the Sec- 
ond Army area had entertainment of 
some sort at least one evening each 
week. 

The most difficult problem connected 
with these entertainments was the 
lack of suitable lights for the perform- 
ances, for upon abundant light a great 
deal of theatrical effectiveness de- 
pends. And there just were no elec- 
trie light circuits to which these thea- 
tres could be connected. The solution 
of this problem was found to lie in 


et 


mounting portable electric light plants 
on motor trucks. These were back 
up to the “theatres,” house and stage 
lights were set out and the curtain 
could be run up on a performance ade. 
quately lighted. 

While the Second Army siucé 
around, and it seemed a great deal 
longer than army records show it was, 
the entertainment service functioned, 
Then its members came home, some 
to honors and rewards and some t Geet 
look for jobs. 

And, among this latter group, was 
the former Chief of Entertainment, 
U. 8. A. 
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The Six-wheelers ree 


T is understood that further favorable reports on 
the work of the six-wheeled transport vehicles will 
result from the experiences of the 1927 training sea- 


. The wet weather in which some of the 
final phases of Army training were conducted af- 


forded a new test for the six-wheelers which were not 
rendered immobile in the mud and found a new use 
as tractors to pull other vehicles clear when bogged. 

The six-wheeled vehicle was evolved from the expe- 
riences of the Great War . . 
for a cross-country vehicle and the 30-ewt. lorry was 
introduced and subsidized in 1923. The load was 
sacrificed to power of movement and research con- 
tinued to improve the type, first by the tracked ma- 
chine of slower speed and finally through trailer ex- 
periments to the adoption of six wheels, which kept 
the load well poised while the wheel contact con- 
formed to rough surfaces. 
made its appearance in the rigid frame six-wheeler, 
which has been improved by the R. A. 8. C. into a 
speedy type carrying a good load and suitable for 
Europe, India and Africa.—The (British) Army, 
Navy and Air Force Gazette. 
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A multiple axle vehicle 
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Field Manuals 


ORK on the War Department 
W project of providing manuals for 
ise in the field has progressed from 
the planning stage to that of prepara- 
tion. The object of the Field Manual 
project is to previde in convenient 
and condensed form, for ready refer- 
nce in the field, the approved princi- 
ples, doctrines and methods that gov- 
ern the training and employment of 
the combatant branches. The manual 


Will also contain reference data on 
regulations. 


A board of review, composed of 
representatives from the principal 
combat branches, has been organized 
in the office of the Assistant Chief of 


Stafl,G-3. This board is charged with 
the preparation, in part, of the manu- 
us, and the review, editing, coordina- 

on and final preparation of all the 


manuals s 


ibmitted by other agencies. 


The initial preparation of the major- 
ity of the manuals has been allotted 
to the various interested branches and 
services. 


The present plan provides for the 
preparation of sixteen manuals. In 
general, the manuals may be put into 
three general groups as follows: 

I. Field Service Regulations, in two 
volumes, containing information on 
the employment and administration of 
larger units; and the Staff Officers’ 
Field Manual, containing a summary 
of information of use to the staff officer 
in the field. 


II. Basic Field Manual, in seven 
volumes, comprising a Field Service 
Pocketbook (a field service regula- 
tions for smaller units containing in- 
formation common to all branches) ; 
Infantry Drill Regulations; 
Weapons; Signal 


Basic 
Communications; 
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Transport; Administrative Regula- 
tions (excerpts of Army Regulations 
useful in the field) ; and Military Law 
(a digest of provisions needed in the 


field). 


Ill. Branch Manuals, divided into 
manuals for Infantry (2 volumes) ; 
Cavalry; Field Artillery; Coast Artil- 
lery (2 volumes); Air Corps; Engi- 
neers (2 volumes), and Signal Corps. 


The manuals of primary interest to 
the Infantry, and those which the 
Chief of Infantry is charged with pre- 
paring, are Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions, Basic Weapons (volumes of the 
Basic Field Manual) and the Infantry 
Field Manual of two volumes. The 
contents of the first two are indicated 
by the titles. The Infantry Field 
Manual is essentially for Infantry use 
and contains all material affecting 
Infantry which is not common to all 
branches. Subject matter common to 
all branches is contained in the Basic 
Field Manuals. The Infantry Field 
Manual will be divided into two vol- 
umes, the first volume dealing with 
Infantry units, per se, and the second 
with tank units. The first volume 
will be given over entirely to the em- 
ployment of Infantry units in the 
field. It will include a condensed com- 
pilation of the réle, the fundamental 


a 



















doctrines and training of Infantry 
characteristics of Infantry units agg 
weapons, and the technique of Infyy. 
try weapons (other than basic Weap 
ons which are dealt with in the yo. 
ume “Basic Weapons”), tactical op. 
ployment of Infantry in cooperating 
with other arms, combat principles of 
the various Infantry units, and ampli 
fication of miscellaneous subjects as 
particularly applied to Infantry jy 
covered to some extent in the basic 
manuals, such as scouting and patrol 
ling, security, combat intelligence, 
supply, movement and shelter and 
duties of specialists. 

Each volume will be complete in 
itself, and will contain a table of con 
tents. The plates carried in the 
Training Regulations will be largely 
eliminated. The approximate siz 
will be 414 x 73@ inches. 

The preparation of these manuals, 
requiring condensation, elimination 
and rewriting of the material found 
in Training and Army Regulations, 
will probably take considerable time 
The manuscripts on all of the manuals 
prepared by the various branches and 
services are to be submitted to the 
Board of Review by December 3, 
1928. Just when the manuals will 
reach the service is now a matter 0/ 
conjecture. 
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New Policy for Selecting Students for the 
Command and General Staff School 


NSTRUCTIONS recently issued by 
the War Department change the 
duration of the course at the Com- 
mand and General Staff School from 
one to two years. The first two-year 
class of 120 students will enter in Sep- 


2neo ~~ eee 


tember, 1928, along with a one-year 
class of 80 students. 

The Infantry allotment for the ove 
year course is 30, and for the two year 
course 41 officers. Several more [- 
fantry officers may also be included i 





5. = ee fe 








MDtry, 


the Secretary of War's allotment, to 
} and | 


which officers of all branches are eligi- 


hie 
ble. 


\ttendance at the Command and 
Geperal Staff School is compulsory for 
eligible field officers. Those who, by 
wegson of age, might not have an op- 
portunity of attending the two-year 
course Will have priority for detail to 
the one-year course. 

Candidates will be selected from 
non-graduate field officers and non- 
graduate captains who, in October 1, 
1927, are among the first thousand on 
the promotion list. The age limit for 
both grades is fifty years, counted 
from September 1,1928. Ten per cent 
of the branch allotment may be se- 
ected from captains less than forty- 
five years of age on September 1, 1928, 
regardless of place on the promotion 
list, who are especially recommended 
by chiefs of branches because of un- 
All candidates 
must have an efficiency rating of at 


least “average. 


isual qualifications. 


In selecting candidates the follow- 
ing priorities will be observed : 
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(1) Officers retained as instructors 
at Special Service Schools, upon ter- 
mination of detail. 


(2) Up to one-half of the quota of 


students graduating from the Ad 
vanced Classes, Special Service 
Schools, immediately upon gradua 
tion. 


(3) Eligible officers returning from 
foreign service if the date of return 
synchronizes with that of entering the 
school. (Tour may be extended for 
this purpose. ) . 

(4) Other eligibles who are about 
to change station. 

(5) Other eligibles in order of 
length of duty at present stations. 

The regulations for the new two- 
year course differ from those for the 
one that was discontinued in 1922. 
Then, all students spent a year at the 
School of the Line, and about three- 
quarters of them were selected to re- 
main a second year at the Staff Col- 
lege. The new regulations provide for 
no such selection for the second year 
course. 





F vse several years of experiment 
to find a satisfactory food contain- 
‘fr to supply front lines, the Infantry 
Board has selected as the most de- 
sirable an insulated, commercial de- 
The Chief of 
Infantry has recommended that this 
article be adopted as a means of sup- 
plying front lines with hot food when 
the situation demands. 

When our troops first entered the 
‘renches in France, we had no article 
of equipment designed for the purpose 
of conveying hot food from the kitch- 


sign, one-gallon jug. 
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Food Containers 


ens to the more advanced 
Numerous expedients, such as galvan- 
ized iron cans, milk cans, and so on, 
were used until marmite cans were 
purchased from the French. The 
marmite can was not entirely satis. 
factory, and post-war development has 
been directed to improving or replac 
ing it. 


troops, 


Several modified designs of the mar 
mite can, and rectangular and kidney 
shape containers were tested but were 
found unsatisfactory. 

The commercial 


one-gallon jug 
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which was last tested is made of two 
metal bottles, one inside the other, 
welded together at the neck, with the 
space between the two filled with re- 
granulated cork. The heat retaining 






Bi eee . 
is opin 
quality was found to be satisfactory Heret 


It is not proposed to make the food 





Modification of the Infantry Pack 


° Ageeeraues from a recent test, 
which brings to a close five years’ 
of experimentation on the Infantry 
pack, the Chief 6f Infantry has recom- 
mended several modifications in the 
present haversack. If this recommen- 
dation is approved, future manufac- 
ture will be in conformity with sev- 
eral changes in design. 

A V-shape type rear belt suspender 
will replace the single strap which 
fastened the haversack to the center 
of the rear of the belt. The experi- 
mental rear belt suspender permits 
attachment of the haversack to the 
belt at two places, affords more sup- 
port for the heavily loaded belt, and 
eliminates the discomfort that the 
single straps often causes by twisting 
if it is not exactly adjusted. The 
fastening for the meat can pouch flap 
will be a tongueless bar buckle instead 
of the present button and button hole. 
This new method of fastening will put 
an end to torn button holes and lost 
buttons. The meat can pouch will 
have pockets in rear of the meat can 
for holding the knife, fork and spoon. 
Double tongueless bar buckles on the 
pack suspenders and the front belt 









ce sea 
container an article of regular issue a wea 
but to adopt it as an article Suitable machin 
for war use where needed, sufficie 

should 

ops al 

was ft 
suspenders will replace the presoy; ided 
single tongueless-bar buckle. Ty two 0 
double buckle carries a double low» while 


suspender strap. The snaps that fa 
ten the suspender to the belt are at. 
tached in the loop formed by the two 
straps, instead of being sewed on. This 
arrangement permits removal of 
broken snaps without ripping the 
stitches, and will also simplify ad 
justments. 

During the course of the experimen 
tation, suspenders of two and three 
quarter and three inches in width 
were tested. It was found that the 
wider suspenders bound the wearer 
under the armpits and were a discom 
fort rather than an advantage. |) 
rings, to attach the suspenders to the 
haversack and to attach the front and 
rear suspenders to the body of the 
suspender proper, were also experi 
mented with. The rings were more 
comfortable for some men but less % 
for others. It was found that the 
present method of sewing these june 
tions of the suspenders was better 
adapted to all men. Other minor 
modifications were tried out but none 
was recommended. 


impor 
comm 
rest 
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Supplementary Season for Infantry Weapons 


PPROVAL has _ recently been 
given to making voluntary the 
supplementary season for all Infantry 
weapons. The changed regulations 


will read substantially as follows: 
“The period of supplementary pré 
tice season is designated by the reg! 
mental or post commander when it 
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| practice is desirable.” 
he supplementary prac- 
season s been mandatory for 
pons except the rifle and the 
There seemed to be no 
sufficient why the season 
should be mandatory for some weap- 
ons and not for others. In fact, it 
was found that the regulations pro- 
vided that the season was optional for 
two of the most important weapons, 
while it was mandatory for those less 
important. Occasionally, regimental 
commanders were required by this 
restriction to devote to supplementary 
seasons time that they could have ap- 


his opinion s 
tory, Heretofore, 
> food 
issue 
itable 


nce 
all wea 
machine gun 
reason 


plied more advantageously to other 
important oy more needed subjects of 
Infantry training. The changed regu- 
lations will permit the regimental 
commander to balance the training ac- 
cording to a prearranged schedule and 
devote extra time to subjects in which 
the regiment is not up to standard. 

Changes in training regulations to 
put this plan in effect will be included 
in the 1927 changes. Training Regu- 
lation 50-25, instructions and qualifi- 
cations with the rifle and hand gren- 
ades, which has not yet been published, 
will include the change in the original 
draft. 





The following additional reports 


Official Records of Qualification 


on the regular season’s practice with 


lnfantry arms have been received in the office of the Chief of Infantry: 





Ith Percentage 
who 
he completed Number of men who Percentage 
the qualified ualified 
‘er No. of course — — ed on 
\o.of menwho based on Exp 8.8, M.M. Average the No. 
m men on completed the No. or or or score who 
rolls of the on the exp. lst Cl. 2d Cl. per completed 
) Regt the Regt. course rolls gnr. gnr. grr. Total man the course 
656 586 89.33 66 161 313 540 276.62 92.15 
he 599 529 88.29 216 164 130 510 294.84 96.41 
’ 6 608 564 92.76 68 103 357 528 275.49 93.61 
Ui} i 575 557 96. 133 181 229 543 288.07 97.48 
558 447 79.92 20 84 294 398 268.34 89.04 
le 921 826 89.6 73 189 499 761 274.94 92.1 
. 540 465 86.10 57 127 249 433 279.01 93.18 
I 0 721 461 63.93 87 131 218 436 283.37 94.57 
4 895 811 90.6 95 244 450 789 282.72 97.72 
MACHINE GUN MARKSMANSHIP 
' 190 167 87.89 5 23 139 167 300.4 100. 
p 170 137 80.58 17 37 81 135 315.5 98.54 
. 219 201 91.78 2 17 178 197 287.33 98. 
130 108 83.07 7 19 79 105 301.24 97.22 
167 135 80.83 one 10 121 131 282.87 97.04 
176 148 94.09 9 49 89 147 310.6 99.32 
110 90 81.81 21 21 48 90 325.08 100. 
3 179 148 82.68 16 44 83 143 297.71 96.66 
‘TJ MM GUN AND 3-INCH TRENCH MORTAR MARKSMANSHIP 
~ 14 14 100. 1 4 9 | Ser - 100. 
15 ie 7 8 sé —, £xwtv0n 100. 
1] 9 81.81 5 4 i. caiben * 100. 
r port 





Erroneously reported in January JouRNAL. 
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Editorial Comment 











Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals 


HOUGH the voice of the Inran- 

TRY JOURNAL is small, it must add 
to the multitude of others its tribute 
to Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals. In 
word and deed General Goethals has 
set an ideal toward which we who re- 
main may strive, 





The Reserve Department 


HE Reserve Officers’ Department, 

of which Lieut. Col. LeRoy F. 
Smith has had charge, is now in the 
hands of Capt. Walter B. Clausen. 


We are sorry to lose Colonel Smith. 
His tour of duty in the War Depart- 
ment being over, his personal interests 
have taken him back to his home in 
California. There he is continuing his 
good work in the cause of prepared- 
ness. 

We are glad to welcome Captain 
Clausen as a new collaborator. He 
is spending his tour of active service 
in a detail to the General Staff. Cap- 
tain Clausen, too, is from California, 
where he is vice-president of the Los 
Angeles Chapter of the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Association. He is a newspaper 
man of wide experience, and for some 
time past has devoted his talents to 
the interests of the Reserve and the 
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Captain Clausen is giving partig. 
lar study to the Reserve Departmey 
with a view to making it as usefol ag 
interesting as possible to Reserve of 
ficers. We shall be glad to reciy 
any suggestions that would help big 
to accomplish this. 





The Soldier Medal 


O F three Soldiers’ Medals recently 
awarded, two went to member 
of the Infantry. 
Lieut. Thomas A. Dukes, 3ist Ip 
fantry, received his “for heroism in 
saving Private James U. Fairbank 
Headquarters Company, 3lst, from 
drowning in the Porac River, Pa» 
panga, Philippine Islands, on the a 
ternoon of January 14, 1927...’ 
Private Charles R. Middaugh, Heat 
quarters Company, 17th Infantry, r 
ceived his “for heroism displayel 
about 5.00 p. m. on September 5, 19%, 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Private 
Middaugh, acting on his own initiative 
and with utter disregard for his om 
safety, entered a building, seized ani 
disarmed an enlisted man, who, wit 
suicidal intent, was firing his rife 
indiscriminately in all directions, & 
dangering life in camp * * *” 
Such is the stuff of the Infantry. 
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HE exercise of command in high- 
ly mobile forces is beginning to 
eceive considerable attention in those 
rts abroad where motorization and 
echanization have passed the blue- 
The January 21, 1928, 
sumber of the Army, Navy and Air 
Gazette (British) contains a 


rint tage. 


ore? 


ently rief but highly interesting discussion 
nbers f this subject by Col H. Rowan-Rob- 
nson. This article ought to receive 
t In pecial attention in a country in 
m i lich important members of the air 
aks, orces have recently tried, and may 
from iain try, to pry their service loose 
Pam rom the other fighting forces—for 
1e af he author advances the proposition 
» hat large mechanized forces must be 
lead: ontrolled from the air. The follow- 
y, te ng is quoted from Col. Rowan-Robin- 
layed ons article 
Le ‘We have therefore to prepare our- 
‘Tate ‘lves also for a battle between two 
ative ighly mobile forces when the difficul- 
own ies of control as compared with those ° 
a xperienced on Salisbury Plain this 
wi 


ear will be greatly multiplied. The 
eneral Staff is said to aim at a rate 
‘ihovement of 100 miles a day; the 
we of the faster vehicles will cer- 
ainly reach 50 miles per hour and the 
ai speed of columns perhaps 10 
ules per hour. Estimation of prob- 
vle direction of enemy attack is ren- 
fred difficult, not only by this in- 
teased speed, but also by the power 
(ry movement possessed 


rifle 


s. Ob 
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by tracked vehicles. With rates of 
approach varying from 20 to 100 miles 
per hour and with directions of ap- 
proach more than ever doubtful, how 
is a commander to form a plan of 
battle?” 

The author next discusses the loca 
tion of the command post both before 
and during action. He considers that, 
if the command post is on the ground, 
it may be in rear of the troops, on 
high ground on the site of the coming 
action, or in one of the heavy tanks 
that will constitute the main body. 
All of these locations he discards. 
Chief among his reasons for this are: 
The comparative blindness of a com 
mand post on the ground; the length 
of time necessary for 
from air and ground 
reach such a command post; the need 
for and the time spent in confirma 
tion; the consequent and unavoidable 
delay in acting on the information; 
and, finally, the slowness of getting 
orders to the subordinate commanders. 
Finding that the ground does not offer 
suitable locations for the 
post, Colonel Rowan-Robinson 


information 
observers to 


command 
pro 
poses the air: 

“As, then, ground-control is impos 
sible, it remains to consider the feas- 
ibility of air-control. This is a method 
which has long been advocated by the 
writer. It suffers from the following 
serious drawbacks: 

“(1) Personal danger to the com 
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mander and consequent likelihood of 
having to find and send into the air 
one or more new commanders in the 
course of the battle. 

“This is a very real objection, espe- 
cially in view of the recent improve- 
ment in anti-aircraft work; and the 
replacement of the commander in such 
a rapidly-moving battle will be no easy 
matter. It might be possible to keep a 
second-in-command or a senior staff 
officer in the air to take his place, 
but this is an extravagant method, and 
a better solution might be to allow 
(successively if necessary) one of the 
other officers who would normally be 
in the air at the time to take com- 
mand—the C. R. A., the officer con- 
ducting reconnaissance, or the senior 
formation-leader in the R. A. F. 

“(2) A special airplane will 
needed, so built that— 

(a) The pilot can act as gunner 
as well as driver. 

(b) The commander has facilities 
for really good observation, 
quick communication with 
pilot, writing, study of maps 
and speaking on wireless 
telephone. 

(c) It can carry a signaller and 
his equipment. (Only re- 
quired if it be found that 
the commander cannot issue 
orders on the ’phone in addi- 
tion to carrying out his 
other duties. ) 

“As pilots act as gunners in single- 
seaters, and machines are built equal 
to the transport of 25 men, no impedi- 
ment should arise with regard to (a) 
and (c); but there is said to be a real 
difficulty in building a machine in 
such a form that anyone but the pilot 
can obtain the good observation essen- 


be 
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tial to the execution of air-control, [p 
a service, however, that represents the 
solution of the major problem of 
“flight,” is it likely that the les 
problem of “observation” will remaiy 
long unsolved ? 


“(3) The need of a special escor 

“One fighting plane will certainly 
be required for the protection of thy 
commander; and possibly a whole 
flight—attached to the headquarters of 
the force—for his protection and tha 
of the other military officers in the 
air; for these people would be jer 
forming duties from the execution of 
which they should, if possible, not \x 
distracted by the attack of enemy 
planes. 

“(4) Observation and direction may 
be impossible owing to the prevalence 
of low clouds and mist. 

“This is not as serious a drawback 
as might appear at first sight; for it 
is one that handicaps both sides equal: 
ly. A motor-battle in a mist would 
be a pell-mell affair that no commané 
er would willingly undertake unles 
he knew that his opponent was riding 
unprotected at anchor in a tavk 
harbour or committing some equally 
heinous tactical crime. It is much 
more probable that each commander 
would endeavor to profit by the mist 
either to effect repairs, of which there 
will be a continual need, or to g" 
a strategic advantage either by break 
ing contact or by placing himself, 0" 
observed from the air, on his enemys 
flank or line of communication. 

“These are the obstacles to air-com 
trol. They are by no means insur 
mountable; and in the opinion of the 
writer they are outweighed by tH 
prospective advantages of such a sy* 
tem, which may now be stated. 
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“Jp the first place, the commander 
obtains a clear vieW of all the prelim- 
inaries to the battle and can either 
impose his plan on his opponent or 
adjust it to meet the needs of the situ- 
ation. Secondly, he can command dur- 
ing the various stages of the battle, 
however fast they may move, handling 
his heavy tanks, his light tanks, his 
feld guns and taking advantage of 
any mistakes committed by the enemy, 
in a way quite impossible on the 
ground. Thirdly, he is in close touch 
And, lastly, 
he is in a position to conduct the 
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with his air-commander. 


pursuit. 


“On the ground he is blind; in the 
This is also true in 
operations of today; but the difference 
between the two forms of warfare, 
that renders air-control essential with 
the army of the future, is the speed 
factor. The slow development of bat- 
tles in France enabled command to be 
exercised, not only from the ground, 
jut actually from positions far in rear 
of the fighting troops. But, even there, 
on occasions, such as the Canadian 
\ictory short of Passchendaele and in 
the battle of August 8, the presence 
of a commander or a responsible staff 


air he ¢an see. 


officer in the air might have changed 
relatively barren victories into de- 
cisive successes. In the battle of the 
future no other method of command 
will be possible, so the sooner officers 
are trained to it the better. It is a 
matter that cannot be postponed for 
15 years, when mechanization, if peace 
conditions continue, may be com- 
pleted ; for, long before the end of that 
period, there will be sufficient me- 
chanized vehicles available for the for- 
mation of strong, independent, armor- 
ed forces, which must be commanded 
from the air. Moreover, should any 
great war take place in the interim, 
whether we are engaged in it or not, 
the rate of mechanization of all armies 
will be greatly enhanced. 

“ ... Before a method with such 
obvious difficulties and such decided 
advantages can be shelved, it must be 
thoroughly tried out; and the most 
careful investigation must be made 
of its merits and demerits, the type 
of planes to be used and the code of 
signals to be employed. It is not a 
question of sending up an officer to 
see what he thinks of it, but of years 
of endeavor to find the right system 
by a process of continued trial and 
error.” 
















T he 
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esting: 
HANG TSO LIN, the so-called 
Tayuanshuai or Dictator of North 
China, was born in 1876. He early took 
lp the profession of a hung hutze, or 
bandit, in Manchuria and was success- 
ful ina sma way. During the Russo- 


Who's Who in the Chinese Situation 


loth Infantry “Sentinel” is publishing a series of short articles on the 
of the factions now warring in China. 
First, because of the ability of the author, Major J. W. Stillwell, and 
second, because of the fact that they are based on first-hand information.—Epiror. 


These articles are doubly inter- 


Japanese War, Chang served as an 
irregular auxiliary for the Japanese, 
did good service, and earned their 
gratitude. They expressed it by urg- 
ing on the Chinese authorities that he 
and his men be incorporated in the 
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provincial army. This was done in 
1906, and the authorities were glad to 
get the assistance of his hard-bitten 
following, who could now be used to 
curb the activities of similar bands 
not yet domesticated. Chang, as part 
of the Fengtien defense force, served 
faithfully and well, and at the time 
of revolution, in 1911, maintained the 
peace of Mukden. He won steady pro- 
motion and in 1912 was made a lieu- 
tenant-general and put in command of 
the 27th Division of the National 
Army. 


During Yuan Shih K’ai’s term as 
president, 1912-1916, Chang supported 
him, but when Yuan’s monarchial 
move showed signs of failure, he ous- 
ted the president’s henchmen at Muk- 
den, and upon the collapse of the 
movement, himself became civil gov- 
ernor, or tuchun, as well. 


In 1917, Chang Hsun staged an 
abortive attempt to reinstate the Man- 
chu monarchy, and Chang, being on 
the right side, was rewarded by being 
made inspector, really governor-gen- 
eral, of all Manchuria in 1918. In 
1920 he was made a full general, and 
co-operated with T’so Kun and Wu 
Pei Fu in their opposition to the Anfu 
clique, which had gotten into disfavor 
by the enormous loans they were tak- 
ing from the Japanese. The Anfu 
party collapsed when Wu Pei Fu de- 
feated their field force at Liu Li Ho, 
south of Peking, and Chang, although 
willing enough, did not have an oppor- 
tunity of getting into the fight. In 
the conferences following this affair, 
Chang was much irritated at having 
to accept Wu, whom he regarded as an 
upstart, as an equal; this was the 
beginning of the contest between these 
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two, which has brought untold misery 
on China. : 

In 1921, Chang was made High 
Commissioner for Mongolia ang or. 
dered to recapture Urga, but had too 
much good sense to be side-tracked op 
any such wild-goose chase. He wen} 
through the motions of preparation, 
but never had any intention of mak 
ing the trip. He was too busy getting 
ready to put Wu Pei Fu in his place 

In 1922, thinking that the time was 
ripe, the Manchurian forces poured 
down on Peking, and by the middle 
of April were holding a line from 
south of Peking to Tientsin. They 
were attacked here by Wu on April 
18, their right flank was rolled up by 
one brigade of Feng’s division, and 
their entire army driven outside the 
Great Wall at Shanhaikuan. Wu con 
tented himself with this much success dom 
and did not pursue farther. By 

Chang went home seething, and de Ts't 
claring Manchuria independent, spent ern 
two years and a great deal of money Tso 
on preparations of another fight with add 
Wu. This took place in the fall of Wa 
1924. Wu Pei Fu attempted to cover 
the capital by a concentration a 
Shanhaikuan, sending Feng across tle 
mountains towards Jehol to cut in 
on the Manchurian right flank. A! 
went well for a time, Chang's attach 
at Shanhaikuan was stopped and ! 
only remained for Feng to strike them 
in the flank to break up the battle 
Most unexpectedly, Feng deserted his 
chief, turned about and marched back 
to Peking, which he seized and oc 
pied for himself. Chang’s army 
once poured through the passes, turned 
Wu’s left flank and routed his rema® 
ing troops. 

Chang and Feng, now together, pv 
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Tuan Chi Jui in power in Peking, and 
fora year there was quiet in the north. 
fn the fall of 1925, however, a most 
serious rebellion of about half of 
Chang's Army, under Kuo Tung Ling, 
chreatened for a time to ruin him. 
The revolting troops were finally de- 
fated when within sight of Mukden 
largely on account of a declaration 
for the Japanese which everyone in 
China construed as a determination 
to support Chang) and the latter at 
was once turned his attention to punishing 
red Feng, who had been instrumental in 

Strange to 
ell, more incensed at Feng for his 
treachery to both than at each other, 
Chang and Wu now combined to drive 
Feng from Peking. This they accom- 


en 
idle engineering the rebellion. 


Om 
hey 
pri 
br 
ind plished in the spring of 1926, since 
which date Chang has maintained con- 
trol of the capital and has been the 
dominate figure of the northern forces. 
By appointing his henchmen, Chang 
Tsung Ch’ang and Ch’u Yu P’u gov- 
ernors of Shantung and Chihli, Chang 
Tso Lin has provided himself with 
additional resources inside the Great 
Wall to supplement his own troops 
from Manchuria, but he has never, as 
et, been able to extend his power be- 
yond these two provinces. 


Since the beginning of the southern 
invasion, in the summer of 1916, 
Chang has been busy in the attempt 
to hold the Hankow and Pukow rail- 
roads, keep Shansi neutral, prevent 
Feng from breaking out of Shensi, 
maintain his power in Manchuria, 
keep relations with Japan and Russia 
on a friendly basis, and gain the moral 
support of foreigners. Feng has suc- 
ceeded in over-running Honan, ‘the 
southerners have reached Shantung, 
Shansi has gone against him, and the 
outlook is not at all bright. But 
Chang has weathered worse crises, and 
after all, in a survey of all the pos 
sibilities, who is there now in sight 
who can be depended on more than 
Chang to maintain order, protect life 
and property, and carry out his 
promises? Chang has many admi- 
rable qualities—a certain rough hon- 
esty and sincerity that appeals, a de- 
termination to maintain discipline, 
fearlessness of consequences, persever 
ance in the course he elects to follow, 
ambition to make his mark—which 
command the respect of anyone who 
follows his career with understanding 
of his difficulties and sympathy for his 
shortcomings. 











| N the United States there are 100,- 

000,000 law-abiding citizens plus 
',000,000 jazz-hounds, saxophone play- 
ers and other criminals. Of the hun- 
red million 40-odd million 
ibove ten years of age are legitimately 
and gainfully employed. And of the 
‘Yodd million, more than half a mil- 
“on; that is, one in every 75 of our 


some 


Working for Uncle Sam 


Major H. A. Finch Corps of Engineers 


wage-earners, is employed in our Fed- 
eral Government’s civil service. 

So much for the official figures. 
What about them? Well, it is a fa- 
vorite contention of critics that Gov- 
ernment employes are inefficient. This 
indictment is more frequently lodged 
against the Federal employee than 
against the State or municipal repre 
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sentative, but to some degree it is 
drawn against all public servants and 
in all countries. 


One outstanding reason for this is 
the fact that the taxpayer’s money 
goes to pay the salary of the public 
servant, but no control goes with it. 
In other words, the taxpayer has only 
the most indirect influence over the 
manner in which his money shall be 
earned by the public employee. 


Since this situation is inescapable, 
it is likely that criticisms of Govern- 
ment employees will still be heard 
among us when we line up to receive 
our halos at the pearly gates or to 
check our overcoats at another en- 
trance before entering a warmer re- 
gion. St. Peter himself will doubtless 
be charged at that time with misman- 
agement and slow service! 


But there are explanations of great- 
er weight as to why paid public ser- 
vants are considered inefficient or in- 
competent as a class. Some years ago 
the London magazine, Efficiency, 
turned its editorial attention to this 
problem and wrote as follows: 


“Speaking quietly, without rage or preju- 
dice, can anyone tell why it is that all 
government departments in all countries 
are slow, wasteful and incompetent? There 
must be some basic reason for this, as the 
individuals in these departments cannot 
all be inferior to individuals in private 
firms. The fact seems to be that 
a man simply cannot be competent in a 
government job for these ten reasons: 


“1. There is no danger of losing cus- 
tomers. 

“2. Time is of no consequence. 

“3. The main thing is accuracy, not suc- 
cess. 

“4. Routine is put ahead of service. 

“5. There is no enthusiasm. 

“6. There is no fear of discharge. 

“7, There is no competition. 

“8. There are no profits to be made. 

“9. There is no payment by results. 

“10. The work is impersonal.” 


Now, as in all generalities, there 
are exceptions to the statements just 


ee, 








































quoted. Time is of consequence, great 
consequence, in the Federal paree| 
post system and in the Governmey 
operation of the Panama Canal. Com. 
petition does have to be met and cys 
tomers do have to be pleased on U. 8 
Shipping Board steamers. Our State 
Department, among others, has 
adopted the policy of promoting from 
the ranks according to results pro 
duced. Army and Navy officers dy 
show enthusiasm for their work as 
public servants. But these and other 
exceptions cannot be said to do more 
than emphasize the substantial a 
curacy of the general rules laid down 
by the English editor. It must le 
admitted that our public services, 
as a whole, and presumably the pub 
lic services of other countries, suf 
fer noticeably from the defects men 
tioned. 
Now, as these shortcomings are 
studied, it will become evident that 
the gravest one is the impersonal qual 
ity of Uncle Sam’s Service. In fact, 
some of the other listed drawbacks, 
such as lack of enthusiasm, spring 
from this root. There is no blinking 
the fact that Uncle Sam is not an in- 
dividual, a personality, who can make 
periodic tours of his multifarious of 
fices, shops and institutions to observe 
conditions and keep employees on their 
toes. An employee of the Department 
of Agriculture, for example, does no 
regard the Secretary of that Depart 
ment, or even the President himself 
as the source of his semi-monthly pa) 
check. All three of these public ser 
vants draw their salaries from the 
public treasury—and the subordinate 
knows it. 
Such lack of personal contact with 
and inspiration from the boss doe 
undoubtedly make it harder to pr 
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results public service. But 
che same situation to a lesser degree 
: be noted in many corporations 
hecome so vast as to be un- 
wieldly. No extraordinary efficiency 
or lovalty is credited to the minor em- 
sloves of such concerns. In faet, it 
an been observed by economists that 
as a corporation grows larger its effi- 
ciency as a business organization fre- 
quently falls off until it may become 
i large that smaller concerns, frozen 
out during their big rival’s growth, 
may resume business profitably. 

Now, loyalty contributes greatly to 
versonal efficiency, and loyalty thrives 
only when directed toward a definite 
This is a well-established 
fact. Loyalty cannot be turned on at 
ill like water out of a faucet; it 
ist be inspired in us by those over 
is. Those Government officials who 
lave tried to instill loyalty among 
iheir subordinates to that intangible 
call Unele Sam, have 
found that those under their charge 
insisted on substituting individual 
loyalty to them rather than to a nebu- 
ous conception of government. 
This is not to be wondered at. 


quce 


may 


that have 


individual 


persohage we 


Con- 
sider the complexities of our Govern- 
ment; its activities constitute a veri- 
table maze. It is the largest corpora- 
ion in the country, if not in the 
world. It perforee has to have a fin- 
ser in every pie regardless of the pres- 
‘ure to keep government out of busi- 


ING 


We cannot hope to inspire every 


employee of such a vast organization 
with that enthusiasm found often 
enough in small commercial concerns 
doing a business of thousands a year 
where the United States handles mil- 
lions. 

It is not surprising that the Gov- 
ernment employee, one of half a mil- 
lion, looks only to his immediate di- 
rector for inspiration in his work. 
Nor does this make for inefficiency— 
given the right kind of directors. It 
is through them that that efficiency 
in public service can be developed. 
The more we study this matter the 
more certain are we to come to that 
conclusion. In each branch of our 
Federal organization there are un- 
limited opportunities for men of the 
type to inspire their subordinates 
with a high conception of service. 
Such men exist—and our Government 
would do well to train others, for 
their efforts can do more toward the 
desired end than all the efficiency and 
economy campaigns ever waged. 

We cannot legislate efficiency into 
aman. He is like the horse taken to 
water. He will do under proper in- 
spiration what he will never accom- 
plish under threat or attempted com- 
pulsion. 

Give the Federal employee a task, 
furnish him with a leader capable of 
inspiring him and he will accomplish 
his mission efficiently in spite of the 
widespread criticism reserved for his 
service. 









1) RING the recent “cold snap” my 

“yes often rested on a picture of 
an and brought to mind 
days of ’22 and ’26, that 


{ alip Met “le 


the hot July 


An Appreciation— And a Lesson 
Captain William C. Massey, 325th Infantry 


I had the good fortune of spending 
there. In 1922 we had a kind of re- 
union of Reserve officers, as all who 
were there will remember, as well as 
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a “refresher course.” The camp was 
designed for the latter, but resulted 
in the former, and both together made 
it a tour of duty to be remembered 
with interest as well as pleasure. 

I was permitted to go to this camp 
again in 1926 because of inability to 
attend the camp of my regiment, the 
325th Infantry, at Fort Screven, Ga. 
Here I was attached to Company K, 
22d Infantry, under Capt. H. F. Teate, 
and had the pleasure of participating 
in the problem (meant to consume 
three days but completed earlier) of 
the brigade under command of Gen- 
eral Leitch. The hike was full of in- 
terest and valuable information, but 
not more so than the remainder of 
the time on the rifle and machine gun 
ranges. 

I was the only Reserve officer pres- 
ent during the first week and was per- 
mitted to browse all around. From 
Colonel Baltzell to the newest recruit 
I was treated with courtesy and ac- 
corded every privilege for learning, 
even if I did spend half of the last day 
getting clearances from persons whom 
I had not seen, and for library books 
I had not used. However, I was fur- 
nished transportation and it was an 
interesting experience. 

Speaking of hot days, Camp Me- 
Clellan had nothing on Fort Screven 
in 1927. But who minded the heat 
when the ocean was just waiting to 
cool him off at plenty of places, with 
no restrictions as to suits. I doubt if 
any camp was more enjoyed. Capt. 
Thomas J. Jackson, executive officer 
for the 325th, had planned a wonder- 
ful program—plenty of good hard 
work, but lots of recreation to offset 
it. The “bunch” was principally the 
325th, but was augmented by many re- 
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cent graduates “attached for train. 
ing.” What a lively, good-natured jo; a 
it was, ranging from Spanish Woy he 
veterans to college boys, each taking 
things as they came. Whether assey. 
bling machine guns, range firing, work 
ing under regulars as instructors o 
in a gathering addressed by the s} 
dierly and dignified Colonel Burt 
commander of the 8th Infantry, it was 
all in the day’s work. 

Attendance at one of these cams 
demonstrates to the citizen soldier 
many things. Among them is the valve 
the War Department places upon him: 
that it pays his salary and allowances, 
patiently trains him and treats hin 
with the honor due any officer of the 
United States Army, in return for bis 
co-operation and readiness to serve 
in an emergency. Another is the rest 
that getting completely away frow 
business problems gives to Reserve of 
ficers. And still another is the frient- 
ships formed with the “Regulars.” 

We all know there was once a bur 
rier, now happily reduced, betweet 
members of the Regular and Reserve 
It was a barrier similar 
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components, 
to that between citizens of town aud 
country, mostly imaginary, and largel Tn 
the result of timidity and _ reser jes” 
on the part of the citizen soldier. 4 W 
a matter of fact the Regular is always 
a good fellow. Get “under his shirt” 
and you will find a real man, a gow 
sport and a human. His professid 
surrounds him with an atmosphere 
discipline, which we surely should 
derstand and respect; he plays the 
game fifty-two weeks to our (i, , 
we play it at all, and he must be w 
form in his military conduct as well 
as in his clothing. This create’ ® 
natural reserve, and it is unreasonable 
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9 expect him to be hale fellow well 
- with us at first sight. Besides, 
» js our Furthermore, 
big business Las separated him largely 
fom civil affiliations and restricted 
vim somewhat to those of his organi- 
ation, and on a short acquaintapice it 
would be unréasonable to expect him 
(admit us to the inner circle. Those 
vho do not understand these things 
are apt to criticise unjustly these 
other officers of ours. 

On the other hand, just change con- 
jitions a little; get mixed up with the 
Regulars on a hike or in their tents. 
You will find that they like a good 
oke as much as you do, will “come 
back” with another, and will talk with 
vou freely and frankly about almost 


meé 


instructor. 


Hips 
dier 
alue 
im; 
Wes, 
him 
"the 


he everything except their scars or their 
erve 


edals. You have to learn about these 


re elsewhere. You hear no slander from 
fror , . 
om them, no jealousy, but a lot of praise 


€ of- f “the other fellow.” 


iend 


Some years ago, a north Georgia 
farm-tenant’s horses strayed across 
har 4 1 e 4 " 
7 he Blue Ridge Mountains. The ten- 


Weel 
been 


had never that far from 
home, but he tracked and brought back 
the horses. On his return he reported 
'o his landlord, with some surprise, 
‘Tnele Jim, themuns on yan side is 
jes like weuns.” , 


When we 


serve 
hilar 
and 
rgely 


serve 


realize these things we 


naturally take more interest in active 
duty, and we should. We should re- 
member that we have a right to take 
great pride in our Reserve commis- 
sions. We should not call ourselves 
knights, certainly not Arthurs and 
Galahads; but there is a chivalry 
about the disinterested service of 
citizens who hold themselves in readi- 
ness and fitness to serve and labor, 
whether in camp or at home, to aid 
in the preparedness of our country. 
Do you realize that the traditions of 
the Army are yours, that you partici- 
pate in its glory, that the standards 
of correct living and soldierly conduct 
apply to you? Of course, your atti- 
tude may not be appreciated by some 
very near to you; the pacifist propa- 
ganda has innoculated many who 
should be immune to it. We cannot 
blame them for their lack of under 
standing; but, by living close to our 
ideals, unostentatiously, and by good 
“mixing,” we can remove much un- 
founded prejudice. 


I said “Reserve commissions.” They 
are a thing of the past except in name. 
We are commissioned in the Army of 
the United States, and our commis- 
sions are our patents of nobility. In 
time they will be fully recognized as 
such. They doubly serve who only 
stand and wait. 










[ seems to Mr. Heywood Broun of 
the World that “few warriors have 
though to do to occupy their minds.” 
It also. seems to him that “soldiers 
pnd Sailors make war.” In his “It 
‘ems to Me” column in the N. Y. 
World of Jar uary 24, 1928, Mr. Broun 


ynable 


It Seems to Heywood Broun 


Cactus 


advocates censorship on and 
Navy members. 

Like many another man of facile 
and prolific pen, he roams far and 
wide and is sometimes found to stray 
into territory about which he knows 


little or nothing. 


Army 
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As a writer of recognized talent, he 
is fully competent to pass on the lit- 
erary quality of speeches and articles 
of Army and Navy officers, but he 
knows not whereof he speaks when he 
asserts that soldiers and sailors make 
war and that few warriors have 
enough to do to occupy their minds. 

It is a fair assumption that he in- 
cludes American soldiers, sailors and 
warriors in his sweeping statement. 

Can he cite a single incident which 
proves his point about our soldiers and 
sailors making war? He may wrig- 
gle out of this by claiming that when 
he said “make” he didn’t mean 
“cause,” but did mean “wage.” 

Let him go over the list of our best 
known war and show ad seriatim just 
which one of them was caused directly 
by soldiers or sailors or indirectly by 
reason of our having a big Army or 
Navy. He blithely states, “Whenever 
we increase our standing Army or 
speed up naval construction we are 
founding little clubs from which will 
spread the demand for bigger and bet- 
ter battles.” He is right in one re- 
spect, in the qualifying word “little.” 

What soldier or sailor caused the 
Revolution, the War of 1812, the Sem- 
inole War, the Mexican War, the Civil 
War, the Spanish War, the Philippine 
Insurrection, or the World War? 

Let Mr. Broun re-read his Constitu- 
tion, let him carefully examine its pre- 
amble, and let him learn that the 
power to make war rests exclusively 
in Congress, the direct representatives 
of the people. 

A state of war exists only after Con- 
gress has so declared. Congress has 
never declared war until after our 
statesmen, the accredited members of 
the State Department, had exhausted 
every honorable means to achieve 
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what, to our Government, seemed to jy 
our legitimate political ends. They 
statesmen having failed to come to any 
peaceful agreement with the other pay 
ties to the international controversy. 
the President has reported to Congres, 
and recommended recourse to tha 
other means of intergovernments| 
policy known as force. Neyer until 
after war is declared has the Army or 
the Navy stepped into the picture. 
Then, always too small to do the job, 
the Army has had to expand to war 
strength. 
If Mr. Broun refers to all nations 
other than ours or if he means only ; 
few, he should say so. I have a strong 
belief that his remark is applicable 
to but two or three nations of moder 
times. The public is of the opinion 
that the military party in German) 
was instrumental in bringing abou! 
the World War. I hold no brief for 
“Prussian militarism,’ but I believe 
that the race for spheres of influence 
and international trade rivalries wer 
the underlying causes of the Worll 
War. 
So much for that. 
When he talks about few warrior 
having enough to do to occupy their 
minds Mr. Broun shows his colossi! 
ignorance of the Army of today. [He 
indulges in this gratuitous slap at tl 
men who have given the best year 
of their lives in the public service: 
“There was a time when liqu 
helped a great deal to keep these me! 
[warriors] from mischief. With e 
forced sobriety it is not unnatural 
that the young men grow restless.” 
Of the total 6,921 combat officers 
of the Regular Army in the Unite 
States, 1,522 are at service schools. 
The curricula of these schools 
much more strenuous than those “ 
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Ode civil institutions. As an example, I 
hes cite the situation at the Command 
any and General Staff School at Fort 
par. Leavenworth. The student attends 


lectures and conferences five days per 
week from 8.30 a. m. to 12.00 noon. 
The afternoons from 1 to 5 are devoted 
+o tactical rides, terrain exercises, map 
maneuvers and map problems or to 
riding, which ineludes cross-country 
rides, jumping and plain equitation. 
The evenings of five days in the week, 
from 7.00 to 11.00, are devoted to 
study. Many men study even later, 
and some spend Saturdays and Sun- 
Beyond this, the stu- 
dent is free to enjoy himself and to 
take the exercise necessary for the 
maintenance of a good physical condi- 
tion. 

The 3,135 officers on duty with Regu- 
lar Army units are engaged in the 
work of administration, supply and 
training of the Army. In addition to 
these and other duties that are normal 
daily functions of command, all 
officers with troops are required to 
attend troop schools either as instruc- 
tors or students. Each puts in as 
many hours of hard work as, if not 
more than, most business men, and in 
a vastly wider diversity of subjects. 
And so with the other officers who 
are engaged on various duties; they 
are not idling away their time; they 
are all working under high pressure. 


The idlers are conspicuous by their 
absence. 
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Mr. Broun can inform himself as to 
the idleness and inactivity of the 
Army officer by visiting any one of the 
garrisons about the city of New York 
and seeing at first hand just what our 
officers are doing. I am sure he will 
be welcomed and that he will tell a 
different story after a visit. But does 
he want to learn the facts? A knock 
is better news than a boost. The 
story of an officer who does his full 
duty year in and year out, living a 
life of genteel poverty, is not news— 
but let him be involved in an indis- 
creet remark or act, however inno- 
cently, and his name and position are 
broadcasted in the press. Even Mr. 
Broun became news because of his 
frankly expressed attitude on the 
Sacco-Vanzetti affair. Such is “news.” 


Mr. Broun cites Eugene Debs for 
bravery on account of his stand in 
1917 and 1918. Does he cite him for 
his service to the country during that 
period? He says, “I cannot see the 
glory of loyalty to bad causes.” Was 
our cause for entering the World War 
a bad one? Can any cause with which 
Mr. Broun is not in sympathy be a 
good cause? 


Mr. Broun has too much natural in- 
telligence to be so intolerant of the 
opinion of others, yet if he is of the 
minority he does not hesitate to smite 
the majority hip and thigh with his 
trenchant pen. “My way or none” 
seems to be is motto. 





Rotation 






. HE article, “Rotation in Duty,” in 

00! the January number of the INFAN- 
are tY i 

a ‘RY JOURNAL suggests something really 


worth while, It gives one food for a 


in Duty 


Captain Harry Slaughter, Infantry Reserve 


lot of sincere self-study. I’ve never 
forgotten my feelings when, upon re- 
commission in the Reserve, I was told 
that I was assigned as Bn 1. Just 
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what were my duties? Even the Regu- 
lar officer who swore me in had a very 
hazy idea. It was two years before 
I had a comprehensive idea. I imag- 
ine that every Reserve officer has had 
much the same experience. 

The idea of “rotation” is worth 
while and worthy of a sincere effort 
to accomplish. As I see it, however, 
the only practical place for a tryout is 
in an organization in actual service. 
In theory it sounds like a good thing 
for the National Guard and the Re- 
serve, but when you come down to 
brass tacks, however, and try to put 
it over there are snags. The article 
suggests a six months’ period of swap- 
ping “jobs.” Fine! Let’s consider it. 

Here is Company A of the Steenth 
Infantry (National Guard). Company 
A is stationed all by itself in the town 
of Umpty Dump. It has a captain 
and two lieutenants. Here comes a 
regimental order assigning Captain 
A for a period as R 2, Lieutenant AA 
as Bn 4, and Lieutenant AAA as un- 
derstudy to R 1. In the same order 
Captain R, now acting as R 2, is 
assigned to command Company A; he 
lives in Blank, a hundred miles away. 
Lieutenant B, now acting as Bn 1, is 
assigned as a platoon commander of 
Company A; he lives fifty miles away. 
Lieutenant BB, now acting as Bn 4, 
will be the other platoon commander ; 
he lives seventy-five miles away in a 
still different direction. Now, all that 
is necessary is for things to work prop- 
erly. Let’s go! What becomes of 
Company A for this instruction pe- 
riod? Do we leave it to the tender 
mercies of the noncommissioned of- 
ficers, or will the temporarily assigned 
officers really run things? You guess! 

Next, let’s consider the Reserve. 


es 
















































Another Company A, Captain A, lives 
in Gettysburg; Lieutenant AA j, 
Square Corners; Lieutenant AAA jy 
Taneytown. Captain A is a lawyer. 
very much interested in Reserve af 
fairs, but he has an excellent law pra 
tice and can devote very little tine 
to anything else. Lieutenant AA jx 
a building contractor; he is having , 
hard time against local competition 
and to make both ends meet, due iy 
having missed the latter part of his 
schooling when he went to the Worl 
War, he is taking correspondence 
courses in building and architecture 
to get up abreast of the times; he 
works every night he can to fit hin 
self for his profession; he hasn’t any 
spare time to study Reserve affairs, 
and it is a sacrifice to go to camp. 
Lieutenant AAA is a bank clerk. He 
is a little more favorably situated, 
has plenty of spare time and loves 
Army correspondence courses and t0 
tackle problems. 


We can all readily visualize the ex 
pression on the face of Colonel Blank 
of the Steenth Infantry if he should 
get an order that smashes his well 
balanced organization to smithereens 
by prescribing “rotation in duty.” An! 
it would smash it to pieces. Imagine 
Captain Q, now R 1, as an efficient 
R 4. At the end of the hectic six 
months’ period the worst muleskinnet 
in the outfit would be entreating ap 
tain Q to give him a personal cours: 
in mule language. Or imagine an ¢f 
ficient R 4 as an R 3. I am sure We 
should all sympathize with Colonel 
Blank in his efforts to maintain train 
ing schedules and morale in such 
ing times. 

I heartily agree with the writer d 
the excellent article on “rotato! 
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spat there is a erying need of a more 
veperal idea of what and how the 
lee fellow does his “job” and what 
the “job” is. I do not believe, however, 
‘hat the desired results could be ob- 
tained by detailing officers for “rota- 
“jon” duty without wrecking an or- 
ganization. of us would rec- 
ommend such a course. 

Now. criticism, to be constructive, 
should suggest a remedy. This arti- 
cle is not intended as criticism, but 
isa discussion of one Reserve Infan- 
iryman’s views on the subject. 

Why not a manual of “outlined du- 
ties” in pocket size for line and staff 
We have all found the out- 
the Army correspondence 
courses invaluable in study and at 


None 


officers ? 


lines in 
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camp when our memories needed re- 
freshing as to the duties of such and 
such an officer temporarily assigned 
as acting so and so. No man can re- 
member all the drill manual, so why 
expect him to remember all line and | 
staff duties? Should such a little 
manual be published and you or I 
be detailed to some duty, the details 
of which we do not know, we could 
then consult the little “Blue Book” 
and probably “bone” up enough so that 
we would not appear as ignorant as 
we really are. There are manuals for 
everything, but there is no general 
outline of duties. Why not a manual 
of outlined duties, subject, of course, 
to customs of the station and the Old 
Man’s personal whims? It’s practical. 
























i keep the pot simmering and to 
point out a few salient differences 
viWeen loyalty on the one hand and 
wlegiance and a sense of duty on the 
other, I must disagree again with 
Major Jones. 

Mr. Webster, in his discussion of 
loyalty, says: “Allegiance emphasizes 
the idea of objective, obligation or 
duty owed ; loyalty, in modern usage, 
oftener connotes the feeling or senti- 
went (often strong or even enthusias- 
‘c) accompanying [note that word] 
‘sense of allegiance. ‘The passion of 
ove, of loyalty, of admiration . . 
throbbed intensely through 
veins of her meanest subjects.’ 
|. R. Green): ‘Her feeling partook 
‘the loyalty of a clansman, the hero 


Loyalty vs. Allegiance and Duty 


Tactus 


worship of a maiden aunt, and the 
idolatry due to a god.’ (Stevenson): 
But allegiance and loyalty are often 
used with little distinction.” 

There seem to be two schools of 
thought in the Army on the definition 
of loyalty. One, of which I am a part, 
takes the term as Webster defines it; 
the other, of which Major Jones seems 
to be a part, takes it as a term which 
includes sense of duty and allegiance. 

To my mind, when a man with a 
sense of duty feels loyalty toward a 
superior, it is a blessing, not to the 
superior, but to the subordinate. It 
converts what is normally a hard task 
into a labor of love. It has no effect 
on the quality of the work; that will 
be high whether there be loyalty or 
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not, as long as a high sense of duty 
exists. 

Major Jones says, “May I say he 
will be ‘more loyal’ than one whose 
decision is, ‘I will be governed entire- 
ly by my own emotions in so far as I 
can, and still stay reasonably within 
the law and play safe?” If the 
major got the idea that I inferred 
that in my little expression of a dif- 
ference of opinion, I am at fault for 
my inability to express myself clearly. 

There is one big point in this loyal- 
ty argument that Major Jones brings 
out clearly—the matter of “knock- 
ing.” We are of one idea on that, but 
when I refrain from discussing the 
shortcomings of one of my seniors 
whom I despise, I do it not from a 
sense of loyalty but from a sense of 
duty and, I might say, of justice and 
honor. Duty prompts me to abstain 
from doing anything that will injure 
discipline or morale. Hooker 
“knocked” his commander, and Lin- 
coln told Hooker that the spirit of 
discord which he had sown in the 
Army would come home to plague 
him. Hooker put himself above Duty, 
Honor and Country. It is conceiv- 
able that Hooker didn’t know all the 
facts in the possession of Burnside. 
In the loose use of the term, Hooker 
was disloyal to his superior officer. 
He gave expression to that lack of 
loyalty because his sense of duty and 
of fairness was low or absent. The 
“knocker” hurts himself most. 

In short, loyalty, as I use the term, 

































te, 
—s, 


makes unpleasant work ‘ess distaste 


ful. Lack of loyalty does not neces 
sarily involve neglect of duty nor does 
it involve “knocking” one’s superior: 
these follow only when there jg yy 
high sense of duty. a 





The feeling of anger need not be 
given in to. Self-control, « product of 
education and civilization, enables ys 
to restrain ourselves. In the sam 
way, discipline and a sense of duty to 
our profession enable us to restrain 
any desire that we might have to ex. 
press our opinion of the Major Brown 
whom Major Jones describes as an 
insufferable ass and is grossly incom 
petent. 

But we do not in any case have to 
smile at Major Brown’s antiquated 
jokes nor give him the idea that we 
think he is the gift of the gods to the 
Army. Our self-respect will take care 
of that. 

I heard a very widely known gen 
eral officer say that there are some 
men in the Army who are as sweet as 
honey to anyone above them and a 
mean as hell to all below them. Those 
are the boys who will get a high rat 
ing for that “forced loyalty,” forced 
by the congenital trait of syeophancy. 

The major and I have been talking 
about two different things, apparett 
ly, for I have the pleasure of bis 
acquaintance and I esteem his intelli 
gence highly. He is talking about 
the Loyalty-Allegiance-Duty triplets: 
and I, about the child Mr. Webster 
describes. 
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Rosters of Officers Assigned to Infantry 


Regiments 


The following rosters of officers assigned to Infantry regiments, which it 
was impracticable to include in the February JourNaL, complete the list for 


this time. 


noted : 
ith Infantry jth Infantry 
United States Alas 


Rowell, F. W. 
4 F. ¢ 
loop. 0. W Rogers, T. 
i D.B 
Saul, L. T 
paevd, D.E MacMullin, G. M. 
ng, A. 4 ) 
oe SS Brooks, H. J. 
Savelle, M. D 
Anis, L. W 


Cannon, M. D. 





Yeats, a Smith, J. B. 

Ma atee, E. V Jackson, E. B. 
Browder, W. F Engelthaler, G. J. 
Kitson, A. P 

Ferenbaugh, C. B 

‘tarr, E. M 

May, E.T 

Bat ng, E. A 

Surges’ H 

Vnrbom, V. 7 


but not joined. 
eved, but not departed. 
As of ember 30, 1927. 


17th Infantry 


COLONELS 
Trott, C. A. 


LigvT. COLs. 


Briggs, A. A. 
Higgins, J. A. 


Masors 


Pritchett, H. H. 
Oliver, E. J. 
Murray, M. 8. 


CAPTAINS 


Moore, R. B. 
Goffard, J. J. 
Austin, H. A. 
Sebastian, H. G. 
Edgerton, F. V. 
Hebert, E. N. 
Simmonds, N. 
Fingarson, G 
Henry, C. H. 
Myers, 8. W. 


Palmer, D. A. 
Cochran, C. EB. 
Fraser, J. J. 
Spoerry, G. W. 
Elarth, H. H. 
Campbell, C. E. 


eo) 


ist LIEUTENANTS 


McDonald, T. J. 
DuPree, H. 
Smith, F. 
Simmonds, C. D. 
Schas, W. D. 
Simpson, J. R. 
McNamee, R. W. 
Carmouche, G. H. 


29th Infantry 


Pendleton, 
, Jr. (1) 


Delaplane, C. E. 
Franklin, J. F. 


Phelps, F. C. 
Bowen, B. E. 
Griswold, 0. W. 
Cadwalader, 

. L. (2) 
Young, L. W. 
Patch, J. D. 
Young, L. W. 


Burress, W. A. (2) 
Bishop, R. « A 


Herlihy, BE. G. (7) 
Norris, L. E. 
Dark, R. F. (2) 
Bruce, A. D. 
Rustemeyer, 

J. H. (2) 
Wessels, T. F. (2) 
MacKechnie, A. R. 
Rutledge, C. L. 
Roderick, T. B. 
Lovett, R. B. 
Wescott, G. B. 
Griffin, C. C. 
Goode, P. R. 
Bacon, R. L. 
Nichols, A. J. 
Woodward, N. D. 
Sunstone, 1.7. 


Case, R. A. 

Vinson, W. H. 
Lavin, R. P. 
Barker, B. 8. 
Finney, M. R. 

Darr, J. W. 
Cochran, W. B. 
Overfelt, C. D. 
Rubinstein, D. H. 
McCammon, J. B. 
Brandhorst, H. W. 
Jenkins, R. E. 
Tatom, K. K. 
Shepard, W. P. (2) 


These rosters are correct to December 31 except where otherwise 


Sist Infantry (3) 


Berry, D. G. (2) 


Anding, 8S. W. 


Fowler, G. R. 
Ord, J. B. 
Henley, D. 


Back, R. H. 
Silvester, C. F. 


Fainter, F. F. (2) 
Gluckman, A. (2) 
Humphries, 0. W. 


Butler, J. F. 
Crockett, G. K. 
Hunnicutt, L. V. 
Poland, T. G. 
Lynch, C. P. 
Sandusky, R. M. 
Worthley, L. E. 
Campbell, G. B. (2) 
Strain, J. F. (2) 
Robinson, C. A. 
Crowley, EB. K. 
Burns, F. L. (2) 
May, W. 
Bonnett, D. V. N. 
Loucks, E. T. 





Cohn, 8. F. 

Miley, Ww. M. (2) 
McCarthy, J. E. 
Hazelrigg, W. R. 


(2) 
Roberts, W. H. 
White, A. F. 
McCoy, E. D. 
Brawner, P. A., Jr. 
Day, L. A. (2) 
Lenow, C. B. 
Dukes, T. A. 
Hodson, F. B. (2) 
Vesey, R. H. (2) 
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jth Infantry 
United States 


Harding, H. J. F. 
Burger, E. H 
Royce, C. H. 
Seely, T. A. 
Roberts, H. V. 
Brady, B. W. 
Powell, H. B. 
Wheaton, H. J 
McCoy, G., Jr. 
Dressler, J. F. 


Van Vliet, R. C., Jr 
Hayden, C. H.,Jr. 
Little, B. . 
Griswold, 8. F. 


Miller, W.B. 
Lee, C. B. 
Cobb, L. L. 


Reid, A. D. 
Thompson, F. M. 
Dean, W. F. 


Sloan, R. 
Burton, V. 8. 
Bell, L. (2) 
MeCoskrie, F. U. 


Connor, E. H1., Jr. 
Plank, C. H. 


Granberry, H. C. 
Barlow, E. A. 
Fisher, J. 8. (2) 


jth Infantry 
laska 


Gaither, R., Jr. 
(jamble, A. 8. 


Watson, L. H. 


Schmidt, J. J 
Hanst, K. F. 
Schlaepfer, R. K. 
Cooper, C. F. F. 


Kunz, B. W. 
Robinson, D. L. 
Lawrence, F. J. 


Wright, FE. K. 
Lanham, C. T. 
Kirpatrick, L. 8 


McAndrew, J. A. 


Schwatel, W. P. 
Schuyler. R. L. 


Rogers, F. B. 
Lathrop, L. T. 


Tabscott, E. E. 
Elmes, C. H. 
Greene, H. F. 


Smith, C. H. (2) 


—— F. L. 


(2 
Smith, G. A., Tr. 


1jth Infantry 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Martin, R. R. 
Evans, I. K. 
Cleland, J. P. 
Thurston, B. E. 
Johnson, H. W. 
Rudolph, F. A. 
Dabney, J. A. 
Van Giesen, W. O 
Gray, E. B. 
Bailey, H. M. 
Stark, E. D. 
Hornisher, F. A. 
Howard, E. B. 
Dudley, G. W. M. 


33d Infantry 


COLONEL 
Hawkins, F. B. 
LIEUT. COL. 
Gregg, LeV. L. 
MAJORS 
Bonney, F. E. 
CAPTAINS 
MacLaughlin, 8. 8. 
Yancey, W. B. 
Murphy, J. J. 
Uhrig, J. E. 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Cross, T. J. 
Williams, C. L. 
Kerr, M. 8. 
Lull, T. C. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Traywick, J. T., Jr. 
Pureell, J. E. 
Pilet, N. C. 


38th Infantry 
COLONEL 
McCaskey, W. B. 
Lieut. Cov. 
Boughton, R. W. 
MaJsors 
Weld, Ss. L. 
CAPTAINS 
Mulkey, O. A. 
Wolter, O. K. 
Mitchell, B. H. 
Wood, W. 8. 

Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Powloski, 8. (2) 
Mahoney, T. E. 
Monhollan, J. E. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Hutton, P. C., Jr. 
Herte, R. J. 
McCarthy, C. W. 

(2) 


29th Infantry 


McKnight, R. D. 
Pulliam, H. E. 
Bolt, » B L. 
Harris, H. H. 
MacDonald, R. 
Brier, W. W., Jr. 
Adams, D. L. 
Privett, F. H. 
Stokes, J. H., Jr 
Haynes, A. F. 
Walsh, EB. J. 


Cornog, W. W. Jr. 
Newman, A. 8. 
Wilson, E. H. 
Grimeh, W, B., Jr. 
Smith — 
Mack, E. O 

Jeter, J. H. 
Kammerer. M. R. 
March, K. F. 
Roosma, J. 8. 
Reeder, R. P., Jr. 
Gailbreath, T. B. 
Brown, R. H. 
Van Houten, J. G. 
Colson, J. B. 
Gilbreth, J. H. 
Hewitt, O. M. 
Hocker, W. F. 
Strickler, D. G. 
Hedekin, D. D. 


Brown, 8. G. 


Marshall, F. C. 
Fields, B. V. 
Lake, J. P. 
George, J. H. 


Greene, , 
Whitlow, < 'B. 
Watkins, E. 


McCord, H. L. 
Isaacs, G. EB. 
Reynolds, J. M. 


Allen, C. J. 


Evans, H. R. 

Morris, A. L. 

Wallace, R. J. 
Egan, H. L. 


Wells, 0. D. 
Honnen, G. 


Johnson, TF. R. 
Quinn, H. A. 
Williams, L. R. 




















i 
Sist Infant ry 


Wilcox, HB 
Kelly, A. G. 
Sydenham, H.6 
Sinney, G.¢. 
Hulett, C. 7. (2 


Howell, G. P.. Jy 
Bowen, J. E., Jr 
Higgins, C¢ 
Evans, J. P. 
Blakely, W. R. (2 
Thorpe, A. V. (2) 
Rall, 8. EB. (2) 
Moore, J.E. 

Kernan, G.M. 
Gilford, L. W. 
Kernan, P. M. 
Ramsey, IW. 
Mitchell, R. T. 
Eddleman, C.D. 
Latimer, F. N. 





Jandiin, J.C 
Smith, H. B. 
Anderson, H.R 


Hartness, H. N 
Wolf, A. H 
Epps, G. D 


Charles, G. C 
Uhrbrock, H.W 


Knickerbocker 
C. E. 
Orrill, A. 
Simpson, F.?P 


Floyd, R. 5 
Rycroft, JE 


Axup, R. W 
Aloe, R. ¢ 
Moses, M 


pt Relieved but not departed. 
*). As of November 30. 






























THE following letter from Capt. 
iz S. Stewart, 129th Infantry, and 
‘he accompanying cuts may be of in- 
rest to oflicers concerned with ma- 


‘ine gun training: 


a recent issue the INFANTRY 
published an article on the 

we of an air rifle with the 37-mm. gun 
on the 1000-inch range. It was felt 








The Gun 


With .22 Rifle Attached 


that it might be of interest to you to 
know the method by which we have 
idapted this idea to the machine gun 
and how valuable it has proven. 

“It was found impossible to secure 
an air rifle of sufficient accuracy and 
soa .22 rifle is used with BB caps. 
This cartridge is sufficiently accurate 
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Indoor Machine Gun Practice 
but is not dangerously powerful. The 


target is six feet by six feet with a 
filling of sand which permits the ter- 
rain to be changed as desired. A mod- 
erate expenditure at Kresge’s provided 





The Target 


artillery, soldiers and trees, all prac- 
tically to scale. The use of this with 
field glasses has proven extremely 
valuable as a means of arousing inter- 
est during the winter months and has 
given the whole company experience 
in laying, fire adjustment, classes of 
fire, ete., which could have been gained 
only in a limited manner during the 
summer. 

“We are grateful to the INranrry 
JouRNAL for this idea.” 















IS an ill wind that blows no 
good” is the theory on which 
Lieut. Col. T. W. Brown, 4th Infantry, 
worked when he took advantage of 
unusually severe winter weather at 
Fort Lincoln to test Infantry arms 
dnd equipment under near-arctic con- 
ditions. Working under Colonel 
Brown's direction, a board of officers 
consisting of Capts. F. W. Rase, G. F. 


Here and There With the Infantry 


Bloomquist and R. C. Wright, and 
Lieuts. H. C. Jones and J. A. Harrow, 
all of the 4th Infantry, tested the 
working of the automatic pistol, the 
automatic rifle, the machine gun, the 
service rifle, and communications 
equipment under extreme weather con- 
ditions. The board, whose report has 
not yet come to hand, gave its particu- 
lar attention to lubrication, since it 
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Double Action 
Capt. A. G. Wing and Lt. G. Proctor, 22d 
Infantry, at Fort McPherson 


was already known that the lubricants 
now issued congeal at sub-zero tem- 
perature. 

The men who made the tests were 
dressed in the various types of winter 
clothing now issued at Fort Lincoln. 
The purpose of this was to determine 
the suitability of these garments for 
field use in extreme cold weather, and 
to what extent, if at all, they inter- 
fere with the free use of Infantry 
weapons. 








AN is a strange animal. He likes 
to get into a thick, smoky at- 
mosphere and watch two of his fellow- 
humans determine which is better at 
the “art of self-defense.” Contrary to 
opinion in some quarters, soldiers are 
normal men. The soldiers of the 7th 
Infantry therefore enjoy the smokers 
and boxing cards such as the one that 
the Commanding Officer, Lieut. Col. 
Francis C. Endicott, has his athletic 
officer arrange for them from time to 
time. Such an evening of smoking 
and boxing in the latter part of Jan- 
uary was unusually successful. 





HE first echelon of the 8th In- 
fantry has completed record fir- 
ing with the rifle. Much to the satis- 


———$___ 















































faction of Col. R. J. Burt, the giyy. 
three men who fired made an average 
score of 307.33 out of a possible 350, 

Company B, Capt. Philip 7, Py 
commanding, had the highest company 
average, with a figure of 314.66 for §¢. 
teen men firing. Fourteen of the me 
made expert and one made sharp 
shooter. 

An individual score of 344 made 
First Sergeant Charles Hakala, Head 
quarters Company, the high may, 
though Staff Sergeant Frank R. Mp. 
ran, of the same company, pressed hin 
closely with a score of 343. Sergeant 
Hakala and Sergeant Moran wer 
both members of the 1927 Infantry 
Rifle Team squad. . 





MONG the best Infantry pol 
teams in the service today is that 

of the 9th Infantry. Organized only 
as long ago as September, 1926, this 
team compares favorably with any of 
the seven teams in or around Sa 
Antonio, the largest polo center in 
America. 
When Col. E. G. Peyton took con- 
mand of the 9th Infantry in 1926, le 
decided that the regiment should have 
a polo team, and a good one. To 0 
ganize it he selected Capt. Harold bk. 
Coulter, one of the leading Infantry 
polo players in the Army and a mem 
ber of the Infantry polo team at Sa 
Antonio. Colonel Peyton gave tl 
stinted support and close personal in 
terest to the organization and devel 
opment of the team. Captain Coulter, 
who is a remarkable horseman and 4 
sure judge of horse flesh, attended 
the details of buying the ponies. Then 
practice began with nine players, of 
whom four had had some experiente 
and five were beginners. 
The newly organized teaw reached 
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r the 1926 Fall Tourna- 

The next year, after having had 
most of the ponies, the team 
the Fall 


Sixty 
Verage 
350) 
r. Pry 
pany 
for fif. 


the finals in 























reached 
Tournament 
Now the 9th Infantry polo squad 
s twenty-six ponies, of which two 
re Government mounts and twenty- 
the property of officers of the 
The team has entered the 


e hep 


sharp 


regiment 
Vid-Winter Tournament. 

The 9th Infantry polo team is living 
i» to the motto of the regiment, 


made 
Head 
man 
. Mo 
d him 


Kee p | p tne Fire.” 

HE third number of the recently 
instituted Fort Jay News, the 
\ith Infantry weekly, contains a brief 


story of the regiment. It tells of 
e war activities of the regiment 


Even 
rief a recital of accomplishments 
not fail to have a good effect on 


ce its organization in 1861. 


the present members of a glorious old 
regiment 
0* December 17 Capt. David A. 
Palmer, commanding the Head- 
rters Company, 17th Infantry, con- 
ulated Lieuts. Henry Du Pree and 
Smith and the remainder of his 
iimand. The Headquarters Company 
the Fredericksburg 


have 


nr 


1K 


ntry 


won 
‘th Infantry established the 
cksburg Guidon on September 
J26, as a trophy to be awarded the 
tion that maintained the 
udard in formations, cere- 
lipment, personal appear- 
ilitary bearing. 
as the Headquarters Com- 
this Guidon, and it expects 
ie will not be short, it will 
tisfaetion of knowing that 
company in the regiment 





.—— 


| 








Col. E. G. Peyton 
Commanding the 9th Infantry 


that surpasses it in the qualities for 
which the Guidon is awarded. 


PROPOS of loyalty, the follow- 
ing letter from a former member 
of the 28th Infantry to Col. Adolphe 
Huguet, its present 
speaks for itself: 
“May I express to you, 


commander, 


and through 


you to the Regiment, my appreciation 





‘ 


’ \ ‘ 


The 9th Infantry Polo Squad 
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Winners 





Company I Furnishes the Winning Team in the 65th Infantry’s Harvey Trophy Match 


of the 28th Infantry’s Christmas greet- 
ings. Your card was the most accept- 
able of all those received during the 
holiday season. 

“My service with the 28th Infantry 
was the most inspiring and memorable 
that I can ever hope to experience. I 
do not believe that the world has ever 
seen a more capable, loyal and gallant 
group of men than those who in 1918 
carried the Regimental Colors to eter- 
ral glory through overwhelming odds 
at Cantigny, Soissons, Meuse-Argonne 
and the lesser fields of battle. In con- 
templation of these mighty deeds we 
justly honor the dead above the living. 
Pre-eminent among our dead were 
three figures who will always live in 
memory. The dynamic force of 
their personalities persisted in the 
Regiment long after they had physi 
cally ceased to exist. I hope that every 
28th Infantry soldier knows the names 
and records of Lieutenant Redwood, 
Chaplain O’Flaherty and Major Ras- 
mussen. I could name scores of others 
who were heroes and whose deeds 
should glow for all time in the history 


my 


of the Regiment. I firmly believe that 
they did not die in vain and that their 
exalted example will be a might 
factor in determining the Regimenta 
will for victory when we fight again 

“IT hope some day to have the hono 
of serving with you again.” 


UNIQUE honor has come to the 

35th Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Charles W. Weeks, and sta- 
tioned at Schofield Baracks, T. 
The new commanding general of the 
Hawaiian Division, Major (enera 
Fox Conner, after an inspection of the 
quarters of all troops of the division, 
selected the mess of Company F, com 
manded by Captain Howard N. Fris 
sell, as the one that most nearly 4): 
proached his ideal of cleanliness, © 
derly arrangement, service, and exce! 
lence and variety of menus. 

The whole layout—mess hall, pal 
try, storeroom and kitchen—is pleas 
ing to the eye. Constant attention ® 
supplies and the arrangement of dit 
ing room and kitchen equipment. 
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Company F, 35th Infantry 


The paint in all rooms is kept spot- 
lessly clean. The mess table tops are 
smoothed and treated with a lacquer 
which gives them a glossy finish that 
is impervious to acids and hot dishes. 
No meat is kept in metal containers, 
mut in wooden bowls, the outsides of 


which are also lacquered. AJl pans, 
even those on the garbage rack, shine 


ike 


mirrors from frequent applica- 


tions of sand soap, wire brush and el 


} 


OW 


grease. A bread and pastry cabi- 


net in the dining room, the attractive 
irrangement of canned goods in the 


vTIVeN 


to the displays of commissary 


storeroom, and the orderly display of 
dishes and culinary equipment in the 
pantry and kitchen all help. 

One explanation of the cleanliness 
of this mess at all hours of the day is 
that every task is completed at the 
time and on the spot. If bread is cut, 
the crumbs are brushed up at once; 
if potatoes are peeled or meat is cut, 
the refuse is cleaned up before the 


men proceed to other tasks. 

Contentment exists among the mem 
bers of this organization and there is 
little need for disciplinary punish 
ment. 
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Combat Ranges and Combat Practice for the 
National Guard 


HE Militia Bureau has recently 

given the subject of combat ranges 
and combat practice for the National 
Guard considerable study with a view 
to creating greater interest in this 
phase of training. The Field Inspec- 
tion reports for the past several years 
have been thoroughly analyzed in the 
Training Section to determine the 
amount of combat practice now being 
given at the summer camps, and the 
facilities for such instruction. This 
survey shows the need for further 
development of combat training facili- 
ties for such instruction, as well as 
for further development of combat 
training facilities and for encourag- 
ing the troops to make full use of 
them. With this in view, the Train- 
ing Section prepared a _ series of 
“Notes” on the subject which were 
submitted to all corps area command- 
ers for an expression of their views, 
as well as those of any State Adju- 
tants General they might care to con- 
sult in the matter. However, the 
scope of the notes was necessarily lim- 
ited by the amount of available funds 
for carrying out the project. The In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL, believing these notes 
of interest to the National Guard at 
large, secured the permission of the 
Militia Bureau to publish the follow- 
ing extracts, with the understanding 
that the information conveyed is ten- 
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tative only and will not become official 
until published in a formal circulgy: 

“It is the policy of the Militia By. 
reau to encourage and, as far as Ped. 
eral funds may be available for the 
purpose, to assist in the construction 
and maintenance of class B smal) 
arms ranges at summer camps i- 
tended habitually by Infantry, Cay. 
alry, or Engineer troops. In view 
of the limited funds available for this 
purpose, the first stages of develop 
ment of these ranges must be limited 
to the simplest and most essential ele 
ments. 

“In the selection of terrain for 4 
combat range, it is necessary to have 
clearly in mind the uses to be made of 
it. To this end, the next paragrap) 
details the essential training prepara 
tion for combat problems, part « 
which is secured on the combat range; 
while the next succeeding paragrap) 
details the elements of execution 0! 
combat problems on the combat range, 
combining as it does, the essential 
preliminary training with an addi 
tional factor. 

ESSENTIAL PRELIMINARY TRAINING 

“The rifleman must be trained 0 
the correct and effective use of bs 
weapon and demonstrate his protic 
ency by qualifying for and in marks 
manship (rifle and automatic rifle 
marksmanship — armory 0! drill 
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-round for preparatory exercises and 
7 A range). He must be trained 
in use of cover, scouting and patrol- 
ling (scouting and patrolling—class 
The fire unit (squad and 
section trained in the sim- 
ple tactical maneuvers of contact with 





, hu 
B range}. 


must be 





e | development of the enemy and 
of combat (extended order drill, com- 
pat principles—armory or drill ground 

Official bad class B range). The fire unit 

cular: squad and section) must be trained 

ia Bu ‘its duties as such to insure an 

s Fed eflicient and dependable team in the 

Or the delivery of collective fire at the will 

uction of its leader (musketry—landscape 

smal) targets and class B range). 

Ss at- “The foregoing lead up to combat 

, Car. problems, which are the solution of 

view tactical problems involving an enemy 

n° this situation, and the application of fire 
velop and movement over varied terrain, for 
mited the purpose of developing combat effi- 
al ele ciency of the fire units. It is the 

application of the preliminary train- 
for a ug to concrete cases simulating ac- 

» have tual warfare, of which it has all the 

acde of element except an actual enemy, the 

graph latter being represented by the tar- 
para gets. Demanding leadership, decision 
rt of iid knowledge of the principles, they 
ange; ire of the greatest value in developing 
graph these essentials to suecessful combat. 
on of To test the quality of such training 

“ange, (IS necessary to consider: 

ential (a) The suitability of the problem 

addi the training required. 

_ “(b) Its adaptability to the particu- 

NG ar terrain 

din “\©) The manner of conduct of the 

f - Problem eadership). 

ron () The manner of tactical exeeu- 

arks ion by the unit. 

a ‘ The fire effect, as demonstrated 

ari the s 


ignals from the pits and the 





hits on the targets, both numbers and 
distribution. 

“(A) and (b) are considered in ap- 
proving the problems; (c), (d) and 
(e) should be the subjects of a crit- 
ique after every ‘run.’ 

“A combat range is a suitable ter- 
rain for the conduct of combat train- 
ing including combat problems. Such 
a range will also be suitable for mus- 
ketry exercises, training in scouting 
and patrolling, and preliminary tac- 
tical exercises. It must be equipped 
with necessary targets, pits and com- 
munication system and, in addition, 
must also have: 

“(a) Extended area, 

“(b) Diversified terrain. 

“The range must be safe, with a suffi- 
cient back area or an adequate natural 
backstop. It should be varied enough 
in contour and vegetation to afford 
concealment and protection by utiliza- 
tion of its features, but free from 
rugged slopes, dense woods or streams 
that cannot be readily crossed. The 
terrain should be at least of sufficient 
length for the execution of combat 
problems from an assumed initial de- 
ployment of the platoon under any 
reasonable assumption that might be 
introduced in the problems. This 
would be at least 800 yards on fairly 
open terrain. 


“The width of the range depends 
upon (a) safety requirement and (b) 
the number of troops to use it in a 
two-week period. A regiment with 
a carefully prepared program should 
be able to put each squad and section 
through a simple combat problem on 
a range with one group of targets. 
Under ordinary conditions a width of 
500 yards should be sufficient to per- 
mit this. 
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“There should be three groups of 
disappearing targets for each ‘run,’ 
with a pit for each group for the oper- 
ation of the targets and to provide 
safety for the operating personnel. 

“Where sufficient width of range ex- 
ists to permit the safe conduct of 
more than one problem at a time, and 
the number of troops to use the range 
require the additional ‘runs’ to af- 
ford all an opportunity to complete 
the required training, additional 
groups of targets, with the necessary 
pit for each group, should be pro- 
vided. In this case the directions of 
advance must be coordinated and am- 
ply wide interval provided. If the 
lines of advance are parallel, and the 
interval not more than 500 yards, a 
boundary should be established by a 
line of streamers on high poles. See 
War Department Documents 1052, 
pages 13-15 and plates VII, VIII, 
XIII and XIV for types of targets. 
The construction of pits should be as 
simple and inexpensive as possible, 
having in mind adequate protection 
and concealment from the front. 

“After the combat range is pre- 

pared, it will be incumbent upon the 
instructor to prepare the combat 
problems to fit the range. 
It is suggested as a preliminary step 
in locating the targets and pits, that 
the Infantry instructors on duty with 
the State be consulted and that they 
be requested to draw up several com- 
bat problems to fit the terrain selected 
for the range. These problems may 
be based upon several different classes 
of situations, all mobile 
warfare, such as: 


involving 


“(a) Meeting engagement—point of 


Blue advance guard meets 
point of Red advance guard 
Engagement of point and 
vance party. 

“(b) Pursuit—Blue advance guap 
overtakes 
which is 


‘ 
ad 


Red rear guard - 
temporarily halted 
for a delaying action. 


“(c) The attack against a hastily an 
prepared position. Work ou tal 
enemy’s front line and forward _ 


machine gun positions. . . . 
“If these several situations are ploi. a 
ted on the map in different colors, or 
on separate tracings, and then com 
pared, final location of the targets 
and pits can be selected which bes 
fit the terrain and will offer the great 
est variety of situations. 


* Due to the limited amount 7 
ay 















of funds available it will be neces 
sary, for the present, to limit the use 
of telephones to the simplest installa 
tions. 

“The ammunition for combat prac 
tice must be obtained from the pres 
ent allowances. . . Fire should be 
simulated at greater than approx 
mately 400 yards. 


lie 


ch 


On 


VIEWS DESIRED 

“The views of each corps area coll 
mander on the following items cot- 
cerning combat ranges and combi 
training were requested : 
“(a) As to the subject matter 0! 
the above ‘Notes.’ 
Proposed combat range )' 
jects at exclusively National 
Guard camps in your cor 
area in order of priority. 
Estimates of the approximate 
costs of (b) arranged in s 
eral phases of development.” 


“(b) 


“(c) 
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The National Guard 


Field Training Camps, 


HE first step in preparation for 
T the field training of the units of 
the National Guard during 1928 has 
ust been completed in the Militia Bu- 
au. On Mareh 1, 1928, each corps 
area and department commander sub- 
witted a tentative plan outlining the 
places and dates for the field training 
‘» be conducted in their areas. These 
vians included also the needs of 
mounted organizations as to the num- 
jer of animals required for training 
purposes and the manner in which 
they are to be provided. 

As each plan was received in the 
Militia Bureau, it was first carefully 
Camp Committee, 
which submitted suitable recommen- 
dations in each case. These recom- 
wendations were then referred to the 
chiefs of the sections concerned with 
lield training camps, who noted there- 
on any changes 
Once coordinated 
in the various interested sections, the 
draft of the committee recommenda- 
‘ious, together with all suggestions 
iid desired changes, were submitted 
for adjustment or approval by the 
chief of the Militia Bureau. 

When approved, the recommenda- 
ons of the Camp Committees, re- 


studied by the 


suggestions or 
leemed necessary, 
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vised where necessary to meet the 
change asked by the section chiefs 
concerned, were incorporated in a 
communication to the respective 
corps area and department comman- 
ders, tentatively approving the plan 
submitted by each and calling atten- 
tion to any changes or revisions de- 
sired by the Militia Bureau. Final 
approval, withheld in 
every case until the necessary train- 
ing authority has been issued for 
each camp and period of training. 
Thereafter, in every case, the appro- 
priate training authority will gov- 
ern as provided for in paragraph 3, 
Militia Circular No. 3, dated January 
5, 1928. 

The next step in the preparation 
for the summer field training will be 
the submission, by each State, of de- 
tailed estimates of .cost based upon 
the plan tentatively approved for 
each corps area and department by 
the Militia Bureau. These estimates 
are to be submitted not later than 
April 1, 1928. They will then be 
carefully considered, and the neces- 
sary training authorities will be is- 
sued as rapidly as each estimate is 
approved by the Chief of the Militia 
Bureau. 


however, is 





Inspections 


E are approaching what is 


, known as the annual inspection 
period. 

It is recognized, of course, that the 
present inspection system has many 
‘efects. In many respects it is un- 
the relative standing of 
on the results shown in 


fair to judge 
Organizations 


the short time that an inspector has 
at his disposal to allot to each unit. 
In many ways it would be a better 
test should the inspection be made at 
some time unannounced. ... More- 
over, it may be said that some units 
clean up and prepare once a year for 
this set test and then relax. . . . 
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All of the faults of the present sys- 
tem are so obvious that we all agree 
that they exist. However, an annual 
inspection is required by law and it 
seems impracticable to conduct it by 
any other method. It is believed that 
even if a unit does “clean house” only 
once a year that is something greatly 
to be desired. 

My own idea of an inspection is that 
it will be beneficial or the reverse ex- 
actly in proportion to the intelligence 
of the commanding officer of the unit 
being inspected. 

If that commanding officer regards 
it as ap unpleasant cross-examination 
and endeavors only to “beat” that ex- 
amination through his knowledge or 
supposed knowledge of the individual 
inspector’s “pet theories” and by “cov- 
cring up,” that attitude will be re- 
flected in his unit and not temporary 
but permanent damage will be done. 

If he regards it, as I believe he can, 
as one of the best opportunities to find 
out if his administrative and training 
methods are sound, it can be of the 
greatest help to him. 

Do not feel that the inspector is 
present to find fault... that it isa 
battle between you and the inspector. 


Look upon the inspection as one of 
the best chances you have to see your- 
self as others see you, to learn the 
defects which others see in you in 
order that you may rectify those de- 
fects. 


* * * * 


Our inspectors are all men of ex- 
perience who “know the game” and 
have been at it for a long time. Their 
desire is not to find fault, but to learn 
what actual conditions are; to suggest 
improvements and to make this New 


es 


York National Guard of ours gtij bet. 
ter than it now is. 

Do not feel that when they arriyy 
they have first to be put in a goo 
humor, and then carefully watch) 
so that they see only what you wis 
them to see. Rather drag out all you 
skeletons and get the ideas of ay ey 
perienced and friendly officer as j 
how permanently to dispose of thew, 

Of course, if you have been lazy 
or inefficient you will probably con 
tinue that method of procedure ani 
will endeavor to get through as easily 
as possible. I suppose that we stil 
have in our officer personnel some fey 
(I believe very few) unit commander. 
of this stamp. Under these circu. 
stances I am willing to wager that the 
inspector wil find you out and report 
accordingly. 

On the other hand, if you are, like 
the vast majority of our New York 
National Guardsmen, sincere, earnes', 
hardworking to an almost unbelieve 
able degree, anxious to progress ani, 
while proud of your organization, stil 
cognizant of that fact that it can ke 
made still better, use the annual in 
spection to the limit for your ow 
profit and progress. Find out wher, 
in the opinion of an unprejudiced 0b 
server, you are weak and get sugges 
tions for the improvement of weak 
spots. I believe that in such ca* 
also the inspector will “find you 
and will report that, while possiby 
inexperienced, you are the kind @ 
officer that we want and that we value 

In other words, put “improvement 
as your aim instead of “commenti 
tion” alone and in the long run } 
will secure both.—Maj. Gen. W.) 
Haskell, in The New York National 
Guardsman, 
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Promotion Credit Requirements Framed 


SCHEDULE of credits which 
A will govern promotion of reap- 
pointment of all officers in the Officers’ 
heserve Corps has been promulgated 
by the War Department for the pur- 
pose of providing uniform system of 
credits for hours of duty performed. 

Time actually spent in the confer- 
ence room and in the solution of prob- 
lems will be counted; provided (1) 
that not to exceed two hours will 
count for attendance at any one Class, 
and not to exceed a total of four 
hours’ credit for attendance at classes 
in any one day, and (2) that the total 
credit for any subject or course by 
the conference method shall not ex- 
ceed the credits allowed for the same 
or similar subjects covered by the 
Not to 
exceed two hours for each class, only 
lime actually spent in class to be 
counted, and not to exceed seven 
hours per day is preseribed for the 
ittendance of those Reserve officers as 


Army correspondence courses. 


students or instructors on an inactive 
‘tlatus at such classes as are deter- 
mined to be solely for the purpose of 
military professional benefit. 

‘For inactive duty with an organiza- 
tion of the Regular Army, Reserve 
Officers will he allowed not to exceed 
seven hours per day for each full day 
of duty. Actual hours not to exceed 
seven hours pet day, to be certified to 


D) the COMM; nding officer of the Na- 


tional Guard unit on inactive duty 
training with National Guard troops. 
For administrative work as a member 
of a court or a board convened by 
orders of a corps area commander, or 
administrative duties in connection 
with officers’ unit, not than 
seven hours per day will be counted. 
Twice the credit given to the student, 
but not to exceed seven hours per day, 
will be placed to the credit of those 
Reserve officers who act as instructors 
at unit schools. Medical Reserve 
efficers conducting physical examina- 
tion or equivalent professional work 
in the preparation of military person- 
nel for active duty, training or ser- 
vice, will be credited with one-half 
hour per examination or service, but 
not to exceed seven hours per day. 


more 


The schedule of credits provides 
that actual hours consumed in the 
conduct of the practical test for the 
certificate of capacity will be counted. 
Air Corps Reserve officers who fly on 
an inactive status will be credited 
with three hours for each hour spent 
in flying. The rate will apply in pro 
portion to the length of time spent in 
flying. For example, twenty minutes 
spent in flying will equal one hour 
credit. 

To be given reappointment based 
upon a certificate of capacity, the cer- 
tificate must be completely earned 


during the current § appointment 
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period. Officers commissioned in the 
Specialist Reserve section for the pur- 
pose of industrial procurement, or 
officers of other sections procured for 
the purpose of industrial mobilization 
may be reappointed provided the chief 
of assignment jurisdiction furnishes 
au report so recommending and states 
that the work of the Reserve officer 


eam te 












concerned during the current appoint 
ment warrants reappointment in 
present grade. Where such report i 
received, and upon approval of the 
office of the Assistant Secretary gf 
War, who is charged with industria 
procurement, a letter for the PUrpove 
of such reappointment will be issned 
by the Adjutant General of the Arny 





Official Comment 


Sipser BARBOUR: “Do 
you feel as if the ones who are 
now in the Reserves and being given 
training are generally in pretty good 
physical condition and good mental 
trim to carry on their work in case 
they are called for service?” 

General Summerall: “Yes, sir. The 
men who take active duty training are 
very satisfactory. We have many 
very high-class men among them. I 
feel that the Reserves are in a better 


condition now than ever before.” 
* +. * 


ECRETARY OF WAR DAVIS: “I 
believe that the new policies will 
have a very great effect in increasing 


the efficiency of the Reserve.” 
*. + # 


RESIDENT CALVIN COOL- 
IDGE: “One of the strongest safe- 
guards of the integrity of official 
action is publicity. Publicity is not 






























only the main agency of reform, it 
likewise the main agency of preves 
tion. All public business should \ 
publicly conducted.” 


R. EDGAR WALLACE, repre 

senting American Federation of 
Labor, before House Appropriation 
Committee: “I was sent here by the 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor and by the executive counel 
to express the hope that the appropria 
tion for the military training camp 
will be sufficient to accommodate al 
who voluntarily ask for the training 
We are not a militaristic organia- 
tion; we are a pacifist organization 
but we feel that if we have within o 
country men who have been taught 
discipline, men who have been taugi! 
patriotism, it is well worth while at 
money that may be expended.” 





Reserves Win in House 


* pepmenntes officers acting in all sec- 
tions of the United States, 
largely through the Reserve Officers’ 
Association chapters and its national 
officers, made an impression upon the 
House Appropriations Committee of 
Congress. This committee, in report- 
ing the Army bill to the House, in- 










creased the appropriation for Reser 
officers $116,244 over budget figures 

This question involved active tr 
ing. The protests of Reserve ollie 
were that the new air corps prog 
which called for all-year training 
110 officers this fiscal year with 
hundred per cent increase yearly, 
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bided no pay and allowances. There- 
| and allowance for these air 
officers OD all-vear duty was taken 
from the active training allowances 
for Reserve officers, reducing the num- 
ber of trainees by more than 1000 an- 
nually. This year’s training program 
provides for approximately 16,380 Re- 
orve officers, While the appropriation 
b 1] for the 1929 fisealyear provided for 
fifteen-day training for only 15,125 
oficers, and longer periods for only 


ore, pay 


UStrig] 
Ur pose 


issued 
Army, 


Ui, It is 4. In granting the $116,244 in- 
preven- crease, the committee expressed its 


wuld be 


belief that this would provide fifteen 
days of training for 16,000 officers. 
The report said in part: 


“The committee believes there is no 
cause for alarm as to provision for 
properly supporting a Reserve of such 
size as properly constituted authori- 
ties shall determine to be necessary.” 


The House went beyond the recom- 
mendations of the committee in pass- 
ing an amendment by Representative 
Wurzbach of Texas to provide for the 
training of 20,000 reserves. 



































repre 
tion of 
“lations 
by the 
eration 
council 
rOpri 


VERY Reserve officer will be in- 
E, this extract of the 
earings of the House Committee on 
\ppropriations, January, 1928: 
Would it 
le possible to divide into a separate 
group all the so-called inactive men 
in the Organized Reserves, that is, 


terested in 


(CONGRESSMAN BARBOUR: 


calls 
late all thove who do not keep up their work, 
-aining so, instead of considering the number 
ganiza as a whole, we could consider them 


ization, in different groups? 
hin our 
taught 
taught 
ile any 


Mason Wainwricut: It would be 
perfectly possible to do that. In fact, 
the War Department contemplated, 
When these policies were revised last 
year, to establish an inactive Reserve, 
hut it caused so much hard feeling 
ind unfavorable criticism that the 
project Was abandoned in favor of this 
scheme that I have just given you, de- 
tying an officer aetive duty training 
who did not participate in or did not 
show the required vigor in the inac- 


lve and active duty training during 
48 appointment. 
As this sy 


Reserve 
igures. 
e trail 
officers 
rogram, 
ning of 
with 4 
ly, pt 


stem becomes operative, 
| think you will find probably next 
“Fr that you will have more accurate 


It All Depends on You! 


information, because in the cases of 
a number of these officers their five- 
year periods will expire. They will 
either be reappointed with eligibility 
for active duty, or be reappointed on 
this inactive duty status. 


CONGRESSMAN Co.uins: I did not 
think you were going to adopt the in- 
active policy. 

Mason Wainwreicur: I said the 
War Department had not adopted an 
inactive list of Reserve officers. It 
was contemplated at one time. 

CONGRESSMAN CoLLINs: In other 
words, you are going to have the list 
but you are not going to let the Re- 
serve Officers know that? 

Mayor WAINWRIGHT: We are not 
going to set up a distinct category of 
Reserve officers that we will call an 
inactive Reserve, but we are going to 
say to the Reserve officers who have 
not done the prescribed work, you 
have not lived up to the letter of the 
regulations, therefore you will never 
go to active duty training any more 
and we are through spending any 
more money Qn you. 
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Downtown Headquarters Benefits Omaha 


HE necessity of downtown head- 

quarters to provide for the ad- 
vancement of Reserve activities in 
large communities is made apparent 
in the results achieved by the 89th 
Division headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 
Major William G. Weaver, Infantry, 
on duty with that Reserve Division, 
gives the following picture of the bene- 
fits achieved by providing a meeting 
place convenient to the busy civic 
leaders who are in the Organized Re- 
serves: 


“In the last year great progress to- 
ward improvement of Reserve affairs 
has been made in Omaha and its vicin- 
ity. Without doubt the greatest in- 
fluence in bringing about this im- 
provement consisted in moving the 
center of Reserve activities from an 
out-of-the-way, inaccessible, unattrac- 
tive location, into the very center of 
the business section of the city. ... 
An inspection of the register for the 
last year shows in a very consistent 
manner that Reserve officer visitors 
at the Army Building number con- 
siderably more per day than there 
used to be per month. . . This, of 
course, means more than just the mere 
personal contact. It means that more 
information has been disseminated, 
more real business in connection with 
Reserve affairs in this vicinity has 
been transacted. 
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“Another great boost to enthusiasy 
has been created by the War Depart. 
ment’s approval of a request made by 
the Douglas County Reserve (Officer 
Association. By this approval a larg 
portion of the third floor of the Army 
Building has been turned over for the 
use of all Reserve officers as conte. 
ence rooms. The space allotted ep 
sists of one large conference room, , 
library, a well equipped kitchen, ani 
a dining room where lunches ay 
served daily. Dinners are also served 
on special occasions such as befor 
tthe weekly conference class each 
Tuesday night. 

“The Douglas County Reserve 0. 
ficers’ Association is due the utmost 
credit for the attractive manner in 
which these conference rooms have 
been decorated and equipped. Thee 
rooms furnish not only a gathering 
place for officers in this vicinity, but 
also a fine place to take care of out 
of-town visitors. The attendance al 
the weekly conference classes, while 
not as large as it should be, has 
creased at least five fold over previous 
years. The conferences held are based 
partly on correspondence  schodl 
courses and partly on other military 
subjects, thus providing a means for 
general military education combivel 
with branch instruction. On brane 
instruction nights the various groujs 
receive different instruction.” 





Effective Work 


HE 389th Infantry, alert on pre- 
paredness, revealed an interesting 
vehicle for disseminating keynote in- 
formation on National Defense. 
Major Wendell Westover, of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., recently asked the 








INFANTRY JourNAL for material ® 
National Defense and now writes that 
succinct paragraphs of the materi 
were effectively used on the menu até 
of the fifth annual banquet of i 
regiment. 
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Public Spirit 


FEW days ago the following let- 
ter came to the Infantry Associa- 


A 


ton: 

“As qa striking example of how the 
interest of the reputable merchants, 
who see with clear eye the need for a 
stronger National Defense policy is 
being stimulated, the H. Neuer Glass 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, is offer- 
ing a substantial discount to all mem- 
bers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
including the Regular, Reserve and 
National Guard components of the 
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Thee and his associates are doing much to 
hering offset the propaganda spread by our 
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‘parlor pacifists’ and our ‘armchair 
reds.’ 


“The U. 8. 
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while 
bi hem in the name of the Army.” 
as in i Y 
satell The Inrantry JourNaL takes the 
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based pting ggestion in 
oibed the last paragraph of this letter, and 
saad of thanking Mr. Neuer and his asso- 
a, clates for their } ig ic tal 
oo aa igh public spirit. 
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route HE Infantry Association is start- 
a lew Service for the benefit of 
« members and of officers of other 
vranches of the Army and depart- 
ments ) ‘ > 
1 0 en 8 of the Government who come 
that she ‘ive in Washington. 
terial This Service consists essentially of 
: Maintaining a) : . . ° 
card ‘aintaining and distributing a consid- 
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erable quantity of information that 
will be useful to residents in Wash- 
ington, and especially valuable to per- 
sons coming here for a tour of duty. 
The Association is going to send to 
all officers ordered to Washington a 
pamphlet that will contain a map, a 
shopping guide, and other useful in- 
formation for establishing a household 
in Washington. The Association is 
also fitting out a room where there 
will be much more complete and ex- 
tensive information of the same kind. 
The Association will also invite offi 
cers who are soon to leave Washing- 
ton, and have houses or household 
goods for rent or sale, to put up notices 
on the bulletin board. In this manner 
officers leaving and officers coming to 
Washington may get together to their 
mutual] advantage and without paying 
commissions to third parties. 


The Association is glad to render 
this Service without cost to or obli- 
gation on the part of persons who 
take advantage of it. The whole idea 
of the Association is to be helpful and 
give Service. 


A Letter From a Member 


HE following paragraphs with 

which a member began a recent 
letter to the Association so well ex- 
press his support of the Association 
that, with his permission, we are go- 
ing to publish it. We hope that it will 
impel others to follow the same course: 
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“I have always been a loyal and en- 
thusiastic of the Infantry 
Association and have always urged all 
officers associated with me in any way 
to join the Infantry Association. I de- 
sire whenever practicable to make pur- 
chases of articles sold by and through 
the Infantry Association. 


supporter 


“It seems to me, whenever Army of- 
ficers can make purchases through the 
Infantry Association that any profits 
accruing to the Infantry Association, 
even though the profits may be small, 
tend to strengthen the Association by 
that much. 


“IT wish to subscribe to all maga- 
zines and periodicals through the U. 


Infantry 


Association 


ee 


S. Infantry Association. ‘This is 4, 
ficult matter to adjust at firgt 

my subs¢riptions to different 
zines expire at various time 
through the year. I desire to 
scribe through you to my x 

and periodicals up to Deceniall 
1929, nearly two years from 
Then, starting January 1, 1930, 1 eg 
subscribe in one block through ¥ 
each year for all periodicals 
by me for the year from January] 
December 31 of each year. 1 
this system adjusted will involve % 
rious subscriptions for regular j 
riods, but I think it is best ae 
scription expires to 
through you up to Deceulial 31, 19 













Field Officers and Senior Captains of Com- 
batant Branches to Receive Chemical 
Warfare Instruction 


War Department has directed that a short 
course in chemical warfare, primarily for field 


HE 
; 
4 


and senior 


branches, 


officers 


The course will commence about July 1, 


will last four weeks. 


Chiefs of non-combatant branches and the Chief 
Bureau also will be authorized to 
detail officers to this course. 


of the Militia 


The quotas are: 


i, BPP EeTELe 27 
baer 12 
Field Artillery...... 10 
Coast Artillery...... 10 
Femmimects .. 2 cece 3 
Sk 3 


captains 
be held at Edgewood 


combatant 
Maryland. 
1928, and 


of the 
Arsenal, 


Signal Corps........ 4 
Ordnance Department 1 
Quartermaster Corps 2 
Medical Corps..... eee 
Militia Bureau...... = 








